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Ask your doctor if a family medicine, like Ayer’s Sarsa- 
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As Supplied to Many High Schools deemed 17, 705,210.00 
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and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
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The President President Taft made 
Defends Hie Party *. long speech last 

Saturday evening in 
New York at the annual Lincoln dinner 
of the Republican Club. His subject 
was the promises and policy of the Re- 
publican party. These promises, he said, 
the party had “either substantially com- 
plied with” or was “about to perform 
within the present session of Congress.” 
It had promised tariff revision. The 


platform had not expressly said that the 
revision was to be downward, altho a 
revision generally downward was fairly 
implied. The revision of last year, he 
asserted, was a downward revision, not 
with respect to silks or liquors or high- 
priced cottons in the nature of luxuries, 
but with respect to nearly all other arti- 
cles except woolens, which were not af- 
fected at all. An increase of revenue 
from luxuries was required by the con- 
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dition of the treasury. “The change 
which this tariff effected was a marked 
change downward in the rate of duties.” 
There had been a dispute as to what the 
difference in production costs was, not- 
ably in the case of print paper. The 
failure to make a larger reduction of 
the duty on such paper affected the edi- 
torial columns of a great number of 
newspapers. The amount of misrepre- 
sentation to which the bill was subjected 
had “never been exceeded in this coun- 
try.” For the first six months of the new 
tariff the average duty on all dutiable 
imports had been 21.09 per cent., against 
24.03 per cent. for the corresponding 
periods of the preceding four years 
under the Dingley tariff. Moreover, the 
free imports had been 51.6 per cent. of 
the total, against 45.46 per cent. during 
the last four years of the old law. There 
had been an increase of revenue, which 
for the six months amounted to $166,- 
002,856, against a Dingley tariff semi- 
annual average of $130,265,841, and 
only $83,147,625 under the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff. The new tariff, he as- 
serted, was the best that had ever been 
passed ; it indicated the adoption by the 
Republican party “of a policy to change 
from an increase of duties to a reduc- 
tion of them, and to increase rev- 
enues at the same time. It had created 
a new tariff board which would, at his 
direction, inquire as to costs “of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. He expected 
to ask Congress for $250,000 to be used 
for this investigation, which would sup- 
ply data for future revisions. The party 
had “substantially complied with its 
promise in respect to the tariff.” It had 
promised postal savings banks, and a 
bill for such banks was now under con- 
sideration. He criticised changes made 
in the Senate, urging that investment of 
the deposits in Government bonds should 
be authorized, and that deposits in coun- 
try banks with State charters should not 
be permitted. Speaking of the Adminis- 
tration’s bills relating to railroads, and 
especially of provisions to prevent 
watering of stock and the control of 
competing lines by stock purchases, he 
predicted that the bills would be enacted. 
It was also proposed that the issue of 
injunctions without notice should be for- 
bidden by statute, and the passage of 
bills giving Statehood to New Mexico 
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and Arizona was at hand, with safe- 
guards preventing the hasty adoption of 
such a “zoological garden of cranks” as 
could now be seen in the Constitution of 
Oklalioma. The party’s promises coi- 
cerning conservation -and relating to the 
improvement of waterways were also to 
be kept. He pointed out the .provisions 
of pending bills. There was also a 
movement for economy. The Govern- 
ment’s estimates were $40,000,000 less 
than last year’s appropriations, and Con- 
gress would probably appoint a commis- 
sion to consider plans for reorganizing 
the bureaus of the departments. Some 
thought that in this way the permanent 
annual expenditure could be reduced by 
from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
ws 


Taking up the sub- 
ject of Trusts, he 
read the platform's 
commendation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law and its assertion that this law 
could be strengthened by giving the Gov- 
ernment greater supervision and control J 
of the corporations which have “power 
and opportunity to effect monopolies” : 
“It has been said that the Republican party 
made'a promise so to amend the law as to 
ameliorate and soften the application of the 
trust law in its interdiction upon business as 
conducted by the greatest corporations, but | 
find nothing in the platform to justify such a 
construction. The principle of the anti-trust 
law is that those engaged in modern business, 
especially of manufacture and transportation, 
shall pursue the policy with respect to theit 
oo of ‘live and let live,’ and that they 
shall not use the bigness of their concerns to 
frighten exclusive patronage from customers 
and the elimination of smaller concerns from 


competition, and thus control output and fix 
prices.’ 


The Federal Incorporation bill, prepared 
by the Attorney-General, offered to those 
who wished to pursue a lawful method of 
doing business the means of easily doing 
so. The business of a company would 
be subjected to the closest scrutiny by 
Government officers, and would be 
“saved from’ harassment by State 
authorities.” He believed that the bill 
was constitutional and that it “would fur- 
nish a solution of our present difficul- 
ties,” but as there had been no specific 
declaration for it in the platform he did 
not feel justified in asking the adoption 
of it as a party measure. If the other 
bills should be enacted there would bk 
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no good reason why the party should not 
retain its power at the Congressional 
elections : 

“But there are signs which many construe 
as an indication that the Republican majority 
in the present Congress will change to a Dem- 
ocratic majority in the next. This is based 
chiefly on the dissensions in the Republican 
party, and upon the very severe attacks made 
by a great many of the newspapers having Re- 
publican tendencies upon the party and its 
leaders in Congress and in the nation. I am 
glad to say that so far as the legislation which 
| have indicated above is concerned there 
seems to be a clear party majority in both 
houses in favor of its passage and the re- 
demption of the party pledges. There is, how- 
ever, a very decided difference as to the proper 
rules to prevail in the House and as to the 
personnel of the leadership. It would seem as 
if these questions were questions that might 
well be solved within the party lines, but they 
have been so acute as to produce what has been 
called an insurrection and to awaken the coun- 
try over a controversy between the insurgents 
and the regulars, so called. I am hopeful that 
as we approach the lines of battle for the next 
year the settlement of these internal questions 
can be effected without such a breach of the 
party as to prevent our presenting an un- 
broken front to the enemy.” 


Republicans could take courage by con- 
sidering the condition of the Democratic 
party. If that party were a solid, cohe- 
sive opposition, guided by one principle 
and holding the same economic views, 
the situation would be far more discour- 
aging. The Republican party in the last 
seventeen years had discharged its re- 
sponsibilities with wonderful success : 


“Mr. Roosevelt aroused the country and the 
people to the danger we were in of having ail 
our politics and all our places of governmental 
authority controlled in corporate interests and 
to serve the greed of selfish but powerful men. 
During his two terms of office, by what almost 
may be compared to a religious crusade, he 
aroused the people to the point of protecting 
themselves and the public interest against the 
aggressions of corporate greed, and has left 
public opinion in an apt condition to bring 
about the reforms needed to clinch his policies 
and to make them permanent in the form of 
enacted law. But as an inevitable aftermath 
of such agitation we find a condition of hys- 
teria on the part of certain individuals and on 
the part of others a condition of hypocrisy 
manifesting itself in the blind denunciation of 
all wealth and in the impeachment of the mo- 
tives of men of the highest character, and by 
demagogic appeals to the imagination of a peo- 
ple greatly aroused upon the subject of purity 
and honesty in the administration of Govern- 
ment. The tendency is to resent attachment to 
party or party organization and to an asser- 
tion of individual opinion and’ purpose at the 
expense of party discipline. The movement is 
toward factionalism and small groups, rather 
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than toward large party organization, and the 
leaders of the party organization are sub- 
jected to the severest attacks and to the ques- 
tioning of their motives without any adequate 
evidence to justify it.” 

He was far from saying that the Repub- 
lican. party was perfect. He would be 
the last one to advocate any halt in the 
prosecution and condemnation of -Repub- 
licans, however prominent and powerful, 
whose conduct required prosecution and 
condemnation. Moreover, with the party 
in its present condition, subjected to the 
cross fire of its own newspapers and its 
own factions, any halt or any failure on 
the part of those in authority to punish 
and condemn corruption would be prop- 
erly visited upon the party itself, how- 
ever many good men it contained. In the 
next campaign it would be charged that 
the new tariff had raised prices. But it 
could be shown that high prices were due 
to entirely different causes, “the increase 
of our measure of values (gold), and 
possibly in some cases to the combina- 
tions in restraint of trade.” The ques- 
tion of the tariff must be argued out. 
From time to time the Administration 
was attacked on the ground that. its pol- 
icy tended to create a panic in Wall 
Street and to disturb business : 

“All I have to say upon that subject is: That 
certainly no one responsible for a Government 
like ours would foolishly run amuck in busi- 
ness and destroy values and confidence just for 
the pleasure of doing so. No one has a’motive 
as strong as the Administration in power to 
cultivate and strengthen business confidence 
and business prosperity. But it does rest with 
the National Government to enforce the law, 
and if the enforcement of the law is not con- 
sistent with the present method of carrying on 
business, then*it does not speak well for the 
present methods of conducting business, and 
they must be changed to conform to the law. 
There was no promise on the part of the Re- 
publican party to change the anti-trust law ex- 
cept to strengthen it, or to authorize monopoly 
and a suppression of competition and the 
control of prices, and those who look forward 
to such a change cannot now visit the respon- 
sibility for their mistake on innocent persons, 
Of course, the Government at Washington can 
be counted on to enforce the law in the way 
best calculated to prevent a destruction of pub- 
lic confidence in business, but that it must en- 
force the law goes without saying.” 

In closing, the President said that to lose 
Governor Hughes as a candidate by his 
voluntary withdrawal was to lose the 
party’s strongest asset in the State. Gov- 
ernor Hughes, speaking later, highly 
commended the President and predicted 
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that by reason of just public confidence 
in him he would be renominated and: re- 
elected. The Governor, having in mind 
the charges against Senator Allds, said 
this was not a time to retire in dismay 
from any disclosure. The party should 
purge itself of evil. 
st 

The National Sugar 
Refining Company, of 
New York City, has 
paid to the Government $604,304, the 
same being duties withheld, presumably 
by fraud of some kind. ‘This makes 
$3,435,263 recovered from sugar refin- 
ers, the American Company (or Trust) 
having paid $2,135,486, and the Ar- 
buckle Company $695,573. This latest 
payment does not prevent prosecution 
on criminal charges. Oliver Spitzer, the 
convicted superintendent of the Trust, 
was sentenced last week to be impris- 
oned two years in the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary. Before leaving New York he 
complained bitterly that the Trust had 
made a scapegoat of him. It had desert- 
ed him, he said, after his arrest, altho he 
had served it faithfully for twenty-nine 
years. The cost of his trial had taken 
all his savings. “Somebody,” he added, 
“had to go to ptison to’ save those 
‘higher up.’” Twenty-seven of the 
manufacturers who are members of the 
Paper’ Board Association and were in- 
dicted in New York two months ago for 
violation of the Sherman act, have 
pleaded guilty and been fined $2,000 
each. There are about forty more who 
will probably take the same course. It 
was estimated when they were indicted 
that by combination they had exacted 
from consumers each year $5,000,000 in 
excess of competitive pricés. In Cin- 
cinnati, the Dueber Watch Case Com- 
pany has sued the Keystone and several 
other companies, known as the Watch 
Case Trust, for $375,000 damages, alleg- 
ing violation of the Sherman act. 


a 


The Public A further adjournment of 

the Ballinger-Pinchot inves- 

Lands ear 

tigation was ordered last 
week. Mr. Pinchot, as president of the 
Conservation Association, has addrest to 
members a letter in which he criticises 
several of the nine conservation bills 
which were sent to Congress. He asserts 


Recovered from 
Sugar Refiners 


that two of them are bad. Secreta y 
Ballinger withdrew last week from. s:t- 
tlement 672,000 acres in Wyomiry 
which are regarded as coal lands, aid 
44,000 acres of water power sites in 
Idaho and Nevada. It is expected that, 
as suggested by Mr. Pinchot, 4,000,0.0 
acres of land in forest reserves will »¢ 
opened to entry, being unsuitable for the 
growth of forests——At Lander, in 
Wyoming, 64 men, a majority of then 
residents of New York, are defendants 
in a prosecution by the Government, 
which alleges that they unlawfully assist- 
ed two coal companies, said to be con- 
trolled by New York capitalists, to ob- 
tain possession, by dummy entry, of 
9,500 acres of coal land in Utah, valued 
at $2,000,000. In Utica, N. Y., the 
Government has sued George Foster 
Peabody, formerly a New York banker 
and now interested in philanthropic and 
educational projects, to recover $543,- 
000, alleging that he unlawfully took 
coal worth that sum from unsurveyed 
public lands in Utah. Mr. Peabody, who 
is treasurer and a director of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, a director of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
a trustee of Hampton Institute, says he 
presumies there is involved the validity 
of land titles held now by the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad Company. He has 
never personally engaged, he adds, in 
the mining of coal, and does not believe 
that any company with which he has 
been connected has mined coal unlaw- 
fully. 


& 
At the end of last week 
the forces of the revolu- 


The Revolution 

in Nicerague tionists in Nicaragua 
were within fifty miles of the capital. 
One of the insurgent columns had suf- 
fered a check in a sharply fought en- 
gagement, owing mainly to the misinter- 
pretation of one of the orders of its com- 
mander, but the reports, altho conflict- 
ing, indicated that the westward move- 
ment of the main body was continuing. 
Boaca was reocctupied by the Govern- 
ment, but the revolutionists captured 
Matagalpa, which is eighty miles from 
the capital. In the engagement men- 
tioned above, the Government used four 
machine guns, and the revolutionists 
were aided by American sharpshooters. 
They are expecting the arrival of fifty 
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more of these. General Blandon, of the 
revolutionist army, was killed, and 
Colonel Conrad, the American com- 
mander of the machine gun battery, was 
severely wounded. Revolutionist con- 
spirators last week attacked and cap- 
tured the Government’s gunboat at her 
dock in Managua and steamed away 
across the lake. Pursued by a motor 
boat and several schooners, they beached 
the gunboat and took to the woods. The 
revolutionists have sold $240,000 of 
bonds in New York at 50 cents on the 
dollar. Customs revenues on the east 
coast are pledged for the redemption of 
these securities. The threatened re- 
tirement of all the American conductors 
and engineers employed on the Mexican 
Government’s railways has been averted 
by an agreement in which the Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward these employees 
and those of Mexican birth is defined. 
James A, Cook, the American conductor 
whose trial was so long delayed that our 
Government made protest, has been 
found guilty of contributory negligence 
and sentenced to be imprisoned three 
years. Brakemen on his trains robbed 
many freight cars. 


The expedition in 
charge of Dr. 
Jean Charcot sent 
out under the auspices of the French 
Academy of Science. two years ago, for 
the purpose of exploring the Antarctic 
region, returned on February 11 to the 
Strait of Magellan and sent its first re- 
port from Punta Arenas, the most south- 
erly of cable stations. It does not ap- 
pear that the expedition made any deter- 
mined effort to reach the Pole, but it 
made careful surveys of little known 
lands and mapped the coast line farther 
to the west. The steamer “Pourquoi 
Pas” left Havre in August, 1908, and 
starting from Punta Arenas December 
17, 1908, began the exploration of the 
islands to the southward between South 
America and the Antarctic Continent. 
Queen Adelaide Island, the South Shet- 
land Archipelago, Grahamland and Alex- 
anderland were explored during the 
first season. The winter was spent at 
Pctermann Island and in the next Ant- 
arctic summer the “Pourquoi Pas” went 
to Peter I. Island and then followed the 


The French 
Antarctic Expedition 
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coast westward and southward for 120 
miles, arriving at latitude 70° south, 
longitude 126° west. Journeys into the 
interior were made by a sledge but the 
ice fields were too rough to permit the 
use of motor cars, such as Shackleton 
found convenient. The expedition was 
unfortunate in meeting with a series of 
accidents which threatened disaster. The 
“Pourquoi Pas” was stranded on the 
coast of Grahamland for three days and 
later lost her rudder in the collision with 
icebergs. The crew suffered severely 
from scurvy and other diseases. 


& 


‘The Seine is rising 
again and has reached a 
point 30 inches above 
the level to which it had fallen during 
the preceding week. No such flood as 
that recently experienced is apprehend- 
ed, but the work of repairing the sewers, 
pavement and quays, and the emptying 
of the cellars had been retarded. In 
other parts of France and Belgium seri- 
ous inundations are reported. The 
Marne near Reims has again overflowed 
its banks and driven from their homes 
the people living in the valley. The 
Doubs, Saone, Rhone and Meuse are 
also causing trouble and anxiety. Rail- 
road traffic in France is quite generally 
impeded by floods, rain or snow. Parlia- 
ment will be asked by the Government 
to appropriate $4,000,000 for the relief 
of flood sufferers, which will be loaned 
for five years without interest in sums 
not over $1,000——The Government bill 
for the control of private schools has 
been .introduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies. It requires all teachers to 
have certificates, but allows two years in 
which to qualify for them. All teachers 
must furnish written certificates proving 
that they do not belong to any of the 
unauthorized religious orders. All text- 
books are to be submitted to inspection 
of the authorities, in order to see that 
they contain nothing against morals, the 
Constitution and the laws of the-coun- 
try. All instruction must be in French 
and include all of the studies prescribed 
by the public school law; otherwise the 
private schools are left free to choose 
their course of study and methods of 
instruction,—_—-The Government has de- 


French Affairs 
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cided that the French navy shall be com- 
posed of the following vessels: Baltic 
fleet, 28 battleships, 10° scoutships, 52 
sea-going torpedo boats; coast defense, 
94 submarines, 2 mine layers; foreign 
service, 10 ships. The Socialist con- 
gress, meeting at Nimes, adopted resolu- 
tions declaring against this naval pro- 
gram and advocating disarmament. 


There was a heated controversy in the’ 


congress between the revolutionary and 
anti-militarist faction, led by Professor 
Hervé, and the moderate and parlia- 
mentary faction, led by Jean Jaurés, 
over the question whether it was proper 
for the Socialists to support the reform 
measures of the Government. The 
Jaurés faction finally won, and the con- 
gress adopted a resolution instructing 
the Socialist Deputies in the Chamber to 
vote for the od age pension bill. 


The new electoral bill 
German Politics prepared by the Gov- 

ernment for Prussia 
does not by any means satisfy the popu- 
lar demand for reform in the voting 
system. The three-class system, accord- 
ing to which those who pay the most 
taxes have the most votes, is retained, 
altho modified by including officials and 
other educated persons in the first and 
second classes, regardless of the taxes 
they pay. The bill, however, is an im- 
provement on the present system in that 
it substitutes direct for indirect voting. 
The new Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, in introducing the bill, stated 
frankly that the Government refused to 
follow a policy leading to the democra- 
tization of Prussia and finally of the 
German Empire. He said he considered 
that one of the results of the democra- 
tization of parliaments in all countries 
was to render the political sense of a 
people coarse, superficial and a_ hin- 
drance to progress. It was a mistake, 
he said, to overestimate the value of 
electoral rights to Prussia, for they were 
not the zenith of its political life. The 
Liberals received his remarks in silence 
and the Socialists with jeers. On Sun- 
day, meetings of protest were held by 
the Socialists all over the empire, and in 
many cases these were followed by street 
demonstrations which brought about 
conflicts with the police. At Halle, 


Saxony, the crowd, singing the work- 
ingmen’s ‘Marseillaise” and shoutiag 
“Down with Bethmann-Hollweg!” in the 
public square was dispersed by the 
police and the military with drawn 
sabers. There were many arrests and 
forty wounded persons were treated in 
the university hospital. Similar affairs 
took place at Frankfort-on-Main, Essen, 
Duisburg, Konigsberg, Neumunster and 
the suburbs of Berlin. A general strike 
is feared. The Chancellor sent to the 
Imperial Reichstag the following state- 
ment about the tariff agreement with the 
United States: 

“The American Government has declared 
that the live stock question is withdrawn 
wholly from the negotiations on the condition 
that the unlimited enjoyment of Germany’s 
conventional tariff be conceded to the United 
States. It further agrees that the advantages 
of the American minimum tariff shall be ex- 
tended unrestrictedly to Germany after March 
31; that the customs administrative features of 
the existing tariff arrangement shall remain in 
force; that this extension of the minimum tar- 
iff to Germany secures to her the treatment in 
accordance with the most-favored-nation 
clause; that the American customs administra- 
tive regulations shall be applied to German 
goods in a friendly and conciliatory spirit; 
that the present agreement respecting the 
labeling of wines shall remain in force, and 
that the customs administrative provisions re- 
specting the marketing of goods shall be ap- 
plied in a friendly and conciliatory spirit.” 
The tariff bill embodying this agreement 
passed the Reichstag with but few 
Center and Agrarian votes in opposition. 

The army estimates for 1910 call 
for an expenditure of about $250,000,- 
000. The peace strength of the army 
now stands at 620,000 of all ranks and 
111,820 horses, but there soon will be 
over a million men who receive military 
training for two weeks or a month every 
year, and altogether there are over 
4,000,000 trained men in the German 
Empire. The Government has upon its 
lists 4,345,000 horses and 41,727 motor 
cars of all sorts, which may be drawn 
upon in an emergency. Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous expense of the army 
and navy now being developed, the 
resources of the country are abundantly 
able to bear the burden. It has been 
calculated by the Central Association of 
German Industrialists that the national 
wealth of Germany has risen to $85,000,- 
000,000; that capital is increasing at the 
rate of $3,500,000,000 a year; and that 
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SURVEY OF 


by 1950 Germany will have a population 
of 96,000,000 and a national wealth of 
$225,000,000,000, Or more than double 
the present estimated wealth of the 
whole British Empire. 

2 


King Alfonso did 
an unexpected thing 
in calling to the 
head of the Government a man who calls 
himself “the most radical of monarch- 
ists,” José Canalejas y Mendes. In his 
first public announcement he states: 

“I believe in acts, not words. I am now con- 
sulting with the King regarding various na- 
tional questions, notably the negotiations with 


Liberal Régimes in 
Spain and Italy 


the Vatican concerning the reform of the Con-. 


cordat, after which I will immediately submit 
concrete propositions to the Cortes.” 

The new Premier expresses his regret 
that he has not a sufficient majority be- 
hind him, but he relies upon the country 
to support him in the coming election 
under a reformed system of voting. 
Unless the Vatican meets his negotia- 
tions in a spirit of compromise, he is 
likely to begin his anti-clerical program 
by a series of royal decrees, relying 
upon future legislation to give them 
sanction. He understands fully the 
need of reform in military matters, be- 
cause he served in the Cuban campaign, 
and will at once set about ‘the reorgani- 
zation of the army. After disposing of 


the question of the revision of the Con- 


cordat of 1851 and the reduction of the 
number of religious orders, he will un- 
dertake to promote the education of the 
people by means of a system of public 
schools. The program announced by 
Premier Sonnino for Italy also deals 
with the necessity of removing the re- 
proach of illiteracy from his country. 
He proposes to establish a system of 
elementary schools supported by local 
taxation, with the assistance of loans 
from the state. He will recommend an 
appropriation for this purpose of $1,- 
600,000 the first year and an increase 
during the following seven years until 
the total amounts to $8,000,000. The 
new system of public schools will re- 
quire 40,000 new buildings, which, it is 
estimated, will cost about $48,000,000. 
For the promotion of Italian shipping he 
asks for subsidies amounting to $6,000,- 
000 
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Bills would also be introduced creating de- 
partments of railways and of labor; providing 
greater assistance by the Government in the 
rebuilding of cities and villages destroyed by 
the earthquake; establishing a co-operative 
bank for working people with an initial capital 
of $3,000,000, and making more stringent rules 
for the control of foreign insurance companies 
doing business in Italy. It was also proposed 
to reduce the term of compulsory military ser- 
vice from three to two years. 
Unfortunately, Premier Sonnino, like 
Premier Canalejas y Mendes, has an un- 
stable majority behind him, and is not 
likely to remain in power long enough 
to carry thru his advance program. 


st 


Sultan Mulai Hafid of Mor- 
occo lost his temper when he 
learned- the conditions on 
which the French financiers had con- 
sented to make a loan to Morocco. He 
repudiated the action of his commission 
in Paris and arrested all the persons con- 
nected with it whom he could lay his 
hands upon. He drove his French ad- 
visers from his presence with violent 
language and ordered the dismissal of all 
the Frenchmen in his service including 
the officers who were giving instruction 
in the Moroccan army. The French 
Consul immediately protested and the 
French papers threatened the seizure of 
the custom house at Casablanca unless 
the Sultan agreed to the terms of the 
loan. On the following day the Sultan 
and his Chamberlain and his Minister of 
War made due apologies to the French 
Consul and Commandant Mangin for the 
outburst, and peace was restored. It 
is reported that Raisuli, the Moroccan 
bandit and now Governor of the Djebala 
Province, has died from poisoning. 
The Commission of Indemnity, which 
has been sitting for the last fourteen 
months for the purpose of settling the 
claims against Morocco for the anti-for- 
eign outbreak at Casablanca, has brought 
in its report. Claims for damages were 
filed before the commission to the amount 
of $5,300,000, but they were all cut down 
to about half, making the total indemnity 
$2,614,000. The Spanish claims, amount- 
ing to $970,000, were reduced to $300,- 
000 ; the French, from $920,000 to $375,- 
000; the German, from $490,000 to 
$260,000, and the American claims, from 
$76,000 to $28,000. 


Morocco 





The Cost of Living. II. - 


[ Realizing that there is today no economic question of greater importanc: to 
all of our. readers than the increased cost of living, we have arranged for a se: es 
of contributions from the leading authorities of the United States on this subj: ct. 
Last week we published the first of these articles, by Professor J. Pease Nort. n, 
of Yale, entitled “The Remedy for the High Prices.” This week we continue : he 
discussion with a study by Professor Patten, who stands in the front rank of 
American economists and who is best known to the general reader from his 
“Theory of Social Forces,” “Theory of Prosperity,” “Hereditary and Social 
Progress” and “The New Basis of Civilization.” Next week we will publish an 
article by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, on some of ‘he 
social aspects of the question. These will be followed by articles of equal 


authority and importance.—Eptror. } 


The Crisis in American Home Life 
BY SIMON N. PATTEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Proressor oF PoLtticaL Economy IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


the high cost of living is concen- 

trating public attention on the 
fact, before little heeded, that a normal 
life for a vast multitude of people is rap- 
idly becoming impossible. When the 
home life is at stake, the foundation of 
the nation itself is threatened, for its 
strength lies in the inspiration of the 
home and the influence of family life. 
There is today a crisis in American home 
life. It should be noted, however, that 
the crisis is the result of a perfectly 
normal tendency for the standard of liv- 
ing in a rich, dynamic nation to advance 
with rapid strides. This American stand- 
ard of living is the marvel of the world. 
During the past twenty years there has 
been an enormous increase in wealth 
thruout the country, and in the number 
of families with an income of more than 
$5,000 a year. Among the groups of 
organized skilled labor the rise in the 
standard of living has been hardly less 
marked. Many today living in the mod- 
ern two-story house, with its porch and 
sanitary plumbing, enamel bath tub, run- 
ning hot and cold water, and steam heat, 
are enjoying luxuries denied to kings in 
the Middle Ages. Perhaps in no field 
has there been so much progress in the 
last fifty years as in that of food supply. 
Hand in hand with an increase in quan- 
tity has gone an increase in variety. This 
fact can readily be appreciated by a com- 
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° *HE recently awakened interest in 


parison of the corner store of today with 
that of fifty years ago. Many articles of 
common consumption are now there 
which were either absent or rarely seen 
at an earlier date. Of such are tomatoes, 
bananas, oranges and many other trop- 
ical products, lettuce, strawberries and 
the whole host of breakfast foods, not 
to mention all kinds of canned and pre- 
served goods. All these have changed 
the laborer’s table from the monotony 
of stewed meat and bread to one with 
a well-balanced variety. The introduc- 
tion of the sewing machine and other 
labor-saving devices have also liberated 
much of the housewife’s time, and cr- 
abled the average man to dress and care 
for his family in a style before impos- 
sible. Ready-made clothing, including 
shoes and hats, enable all classes in this 
country to dress in a style approximating 
a uniformity unknown elsewhere or be- 
fore. 

The evidence of our material well be- 
ing is no less apparent when we consider 
the vast sums of money Americans spend 
on education. To-day the child in the 
poorest districts of- our large cities has 
provided for him free educational oppor- 
tunities with which the old type private 
school of the well-to-do classes could not 
compare. In place of poorly lighted 
and badly ventilated rooms of the old 
school house, rise modern stone struc- 
tures complete in every detail of effi- 
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THE CRISIS IN AMERICAN HOME LIFE 


ciency and artistic finish. Another evi- 
dence of our general prosperity is the 
amcunt that Americans spend on amuse- 
ments. Theaters, pleasure parks, nick- 
clei shows, day excursions, Coney Isl- 
ands and Atlantic Cities all bear testi- 
mony to the general surplus that is avail- 
able for such purposes, not to mention 
the vast sum of money that changes 
hands each year in Christmas purchases 
or the enormous expenditure of Amer- 
icans for travel and culture. The inevit- 
able result of this increased demand for 
commodities of all kinds is for prices to 
rise. 

At this time when the question of the 
cause of high prices is on every one’s 
lips, many explanations are offered. The 
three most generally accepted, tho false 
in the writer’s opinion, deserve notice be- 
cause voiced so often by men with broad 
business experience. ‘The first explains 
the present high values on the basis of 
an increase in the supply of gold, which 
means a higher level of prices. Besides 
that of its incompleteness, the danger of 
this view lies in the fact that its advo- 
cates look upon the present situation not 
as a crisis requiring a broad construc- 


tive social program, but as a temporary 
maladjustment of prices which will in 
the end right itself. 

The second explanation of present high 
prices is that advanced by men like James 
J. Hill, who see the basis for a general 
increase in prices in the slow but steady 


failure of our natural resources. We 
thus seem to be in the merciless grip of 
the law of diminishing returns, and if 
we accept this view of the present situa- 
tion, the outlook is hopeless. The state- 
ment of the failure of our resources is 
merely a prophecy while high prices are 
a present reality. This view ignores 
also the new wonders of agriculture 
which science is daily revealing. In many 
lines we are doubling the yield per acre 
thru scientific farming, with its rota- 
tion of crops and approved methods of 
fertilization. In addition, we are adding 
millions of acres to our agricultural lands 
by irrigation, swamp drainage and the 
evolution of crops capable of either 
withstanding extensive dry spells or occa- 
sional frosts. 

The third explanation of the present 
crisis is that the worker is being exploit- 
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ed. This group, for which the Socialist 
is the spokesman, tells us that so much 
is being kept from the laborer in wages 
that he cannot meet present prices which 
would not be relatively high if he but had 
his just income. If such an explanation 
be true, the only escape from the situa- 
tion is revolution. Moreover, if such an 
explanation is the correct one we should 
expect to find in the present crisis that 
it is the poor who are affected most by 
higher prices when, as a matter of fact, 
the crisis is not so severe in the case of 
the marginal workers as it is with the 
class whose incomes range from $1,000 
to $3,000 a year. ‘The urgent, unsatis- 
fied demand to-day is not for food but 
for comforts. 

The real explanation of the present 
régime of high prices is not so simple 
as these theories suppose. In contrast 
to them I hope to show that the leading 
causes at work in the present situation 
are: first, lack of sufficient capital; sec- 
ond, bad distribution of population; 
third, isolation of producer and con- 
sumer; fourth, new status of woman. 
Let us analyze each of these in turn. 

We are so used to pounding million- 
aires and denouncing trusts that the un- 
derlying fact of the lack of capital is 
overlooked. We could utilize twice the 
amount of our present capital could we 
get it, and it is only thru an increase 
in capital that we can hope to get any 
large measure of relief from a régime of 
high prices. More capital is needed to 
supply the increased demand for com- 
modities occasioned by the newer stand- 
ard of living. Yet in face of this need, 
the sources of capital are drying up. 
Families with incomes of $5,000 a year 
have set a new standard of liberality in 
expenditures. The group below finds it 
more than it can do to keep pace with 
the new standard set by those above. 
This constant pressure to keep up appear- 
ances, along with a decay of the moral 
instruction emphasizing the benefits of 
frugality and saving, has taken from 
industry the people who formerly were 
the great source of its capital. Because 
the day laborer still saves, as is evidenced 
by the size of his saving-bank account, 
we assume that all classes above him are 
likewise saving, when, as a matter of 
fact, the class above him is no longer 
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saving. The new standard of living has 
cut down on the amount of saving as it 
has likewise cut down on the number of 
children per family. A small family or 
no children does not argue an increased 
amount of saving. Small families and 
small savings are two effects of one 
cause, a high standard of living. The 
family with no children is also the fam- 
ily with no saving. 

To make this point clear, I shall take 
as an illustration the city of Philadel- 
phia, whose changes have been under 
my observation for twenty-five years. 
Roughly speaking, its population may be 
divided into four classes: the marginal 
laborers, made up mainly of recent im- 
migrants; the organized laborers; the 
salaried class, and the energetic, dominat- 
ing business men. To all appearances 
the condition of the marginal laborers 
has altered but little since I have been 
in the city, except in as far as they have 
benefited by municipal improvements. 
The organized laborers, whose family 
incomes run from $800 to $1,200, have 
gained immensely. Formerly they were 
housed in the congested parts of the city ; 
now they live in the outskirts, where 
acres of two-story houses have been 
built. They show many indications of 
improvement, better housing, food, cloth- 
ing and schools having come to them with 
other comforts of our growing civiliza- 
tion. In marked contrast to this is the 
. position of the salaried class and the 
small proprietors whose incomes range 
from $1,000 to $3,000. They have suf- 
fered not only from the rapid rise in the 
cost of living, but also in many cases 
from an actual decrease in income. 
Years ago they were the well-housed 
class of whom the city was justly proud. 
The rows of three-story houses in the 
older part of the city attest to how they 
lived and as to what was their standard. 
To-day these three-story houses are 
largely boarding or apartment houses, 
and the families who formerly lived in 
comfort, having sold or stored their 
household goods and treasures, live in 
single rooms of their former homes. 

New tastes and high costs of living 
are a prominent cause of this, but no one 
gets at the inwardness of the situation 
until he finds how much the servant prob- 
lem has helped to bring it about. Wages 


have doubled in price and halved in effi. 
ciency ; good servants have gone to richer 
employers and the incompetents that liave 
taken their places soon make home life 
unbearable. Even a hall bedroom scems 
a haven of rest after a dozen or so have 
gone thru a woman’s kitchen. Another 
evil comes from the prosperity of the 
energetic business men whose rapidly 
growing incomes have set new stand- 
ards and taken from Philadelphia that 
conservative tone which for generations 
has been its pride. It is marvelous how 
the number of the families has grown 
whose expenditures show that they have 
an income above $5,000 a year, and it is 
from them that the pressure has come 
that is destroying the home life and in- 
dependence of those with smaller in- 
comes. 

Along with these losses is a_ social 
change even more far reaching in its 
effects. For generations the family of 
moderate income has been the source 
from which the increase of capital has 
come. In the good old days of conser- 


vative living there was scarcely a family 
with $1,000 income that did not lay by 


at least $100, and these savings made 
Philadelphia a great industrial center. 
The recent pressure on income has 
stopped most of this saving. With the 
present organization of life insurance a 
slight reduction in the annual income 
protects a family better than did the old- 
er system of saving. But the change 
has dried up a leading source for increas- 
ing capital. Now capital comes from 
profits instead of saving, and this means 
that the point in income where effective 
motives for the increase of capital ap- 
pear is raised from $1,900 to $5,000. It 
is the power which the possession of 
capital gives that prompts its increase 
and not the provision for the future. 
The favored few give us our new capital. 
The ordinary man seeks a salaried po- 
sition, lives up to his income and gets 
protection thru an insurance policy. 
This is the Philadelphia of today as 
compared with the Philadelphia of yes- 
terday. The marked contrasts of the 
old and the new life are perhaps greater 
than has ever before been wrought in so 
short a time. The great middle class. 
once the city’s pride, are rapidly becom- 
ing a homeless class, living in boarding- 
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houses or patrons of cheap restaurants. 
Their homes are also childless or reduced 
to the one-child basis. In the America 
of today they have little influence and 
in that of tomorrow they will have no 
part. The future of Philadelphia is the 
future of its recent immigrants. 

Aiter a lack of adequate capital, due 
to the disappearance of the saving class, 
the second most important cause of high- 
er prices is found in the bad distribution 
of population. The great mass of our 
industrial population are situated in the 
northeastern section of the country, while 
the center of ‘food and raw material lies 
a thousand or two thousand miles to the 
west and south. It would be a conser- 
vative estimate to say that if Philadelphia 
could be bodily transplanted to the source 
of its food supply, the cost of living 
would be reduced 20 per cent. There is 
no reason, other than lack of foresight, 
why our industrial population should not 
be scattered in groups of 100,000 thru- 
out the country, We have also allowed 
a railroad policy of granting favorable 
rates to large competitive points to has- 
ten the short-sighted policy of concen- 


trating wealth at certain points irrespec- 
tive of the general welfare. 

Not only has this wide geographical 
separation of producer and consumer in- 
creased our cost of living, but the plan- 
ning or lack of planning of the cities 
themselves has greatly increased the rent 


item of the family budget. There are 
good reasons for having the commercial 
center of a city the geographical center 
as well, but when the industries of a 
city are forced within an already con- 
gested area, city rents are materially in- 
creased. With a reasonable basis for 
city planning, rents could be cut in half. 
This is but a conservative estimate when 
one realizes the enormous rentals that 
are realized for centralized city sites, and 
that this rental becomes part of the price 
of the finished article. The consumer 
hears the burden. 

A third cause of high prices lies in our 
cumbersome system of reaching the con- 
sumer. Today, in many articles of com- 
mon consumption, two or three sets of 
middie men separate the consumer and 
the producer. Each group of middle 
men means an added sum to. the basic 
price, for each must have his profit. 
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With a better geographical distribution 
of the industrial population, much of this 
cumbersome system of middle men could 
be avoided. When fifteen or twenty 
years ago in Philadelphia we could buy 
our food direct from the farmers who 
brought it direct to the markets, and we 
dealt first-hand with the producer, prices 
were decidedly lower than now. When 
food must be shipped in from a distance, 
we must pay the profits of middle men, 
of transportation and the artificial prices 
created by various combinations. This 
change hds raised prices from 20 to 30 
per cent. 

A fourth cause for the present crisis 
lies in the new status of women. Forty 
years ago a man could live comfortably 
en $1,000 a year. Under the magic of 
the wife’s hand this $1,000 became $1,500 
or $2,000. The wife created more value 
by industry in the home than her hus- 
band did out of it. In her hands cloth 
became clothes, flour bread, and fresh 
fruits the winter’s preserves. Now all 
things are done outside the home and 
must be purchased with the $1,000 in- 
come. The wife no longer contributes 
to the family income by creating values, 
and with the increased standard of elab- 
orate dressing, she is often its chief bur- 
den. 

As a result of these four causes, the 
salaried class in America is face to face 
with a._problem analogous to that which 
is at present agitating England. Her 
crisis involves political parties, Amer- 
ica’s the home, but the fundamental ques- 
tion in each case is the same. England 
is asking how can we get enough in- 
come to meet the present increased stand- 
ard of government expenditures. We 
are asking how can we get enough in- 
come to meet the present increased stand- 
ard of living. In neither case is there 
likely to be a curtailment of expendi- 
tures. The higher standard must pre- 
vail. 

It is no solution of the present prob- 
lem to increase the incomes of some of 
those earning $1,500 to $2,500 or the 
earnings of those getting $2,500 to 
$3,500. The individual thus changed 
simply drops into a new class with a 
higher standard and finds the pressure of 
the new situation as great as before. The 
relief must be general to be effective, 
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and it must include the possibility of 
saving as well as the possibility of liv- 
ing. Only a comprehensive social pol- 
icy.can accomplish this, and to show the 
direction along which the nation should 
move, I give the following figures of 
savings and gains in income that it would 
bring to a family at the minimum of 
comfort, say $1,000 a year: 
Per cent 
A rational tariff 
The control. of monopolies 
Reductions in rent 
Technical education 
Co-operative Deying ... 2... oc. ccececes 
By doubling the nation’s capital: 
(a) Lowering prices 
(b) Increasing income 

There is nothing striking in this pro- 
gram except in the emphasis that is 
placed on the need of capital. It is a new 
thought that:the higher standard of liv- 
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ing has checked saving and yet the asis 
for this belief is as well grounde: as 
that the higher standard of living has 
led to race suicide. What seemed better 
founded than the opinion that population 
and capital increased without limit 
Does not John Stuart Mill lay this cow 
as a fundamental law? And yet ‘igh 
under our eyes a change is being wrough 
that eradicates the motives on which both 
of them rest. When religious scruples 
are no longer checks to extravagance 
and the Quaker, Puritan and Scotch- 
Irish have ceased to exist, we shall real- 
ize, if we do not before, that the essen- 
tial conditions of home life cannot be 
neglected without bringing prosperity to 
a standstill and putting discord and re- 
bellion in the place of peace and har- 
mony. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A Southern Woman in New York 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


[Each of the three times Mrs. Harris has ventured to New York our readers have had 


the benefit of her impressions. 
Ep1tor.] 


FRENCHMAN calls New York 
A the “dynazao of the Western 

Hemisphere.” If he had added, 
“with the devil’s tail sticking out for a 
fuse,” he would have completed a defi- 
nition which the rest of the hemisphere 
would recognize at a glance even if the 
name of the city had not been mentioned, 
because a Frenchman is apt to have 
a percussion-cap mind and would natu- 
rally think in explosives. While in New 
York recently I ventured to ask men of 
other nationalities for their impressions 
of the place. 

“It is the wharf of the nation,” said 
an Englishman, which was not bad for a 
man handicapped with the imagination 
of a seafaring ancestry. 

“It is a great place, lacking repose and 
refinement. The most cultured homes in 
it are to be found among the Jews on the 
East Side,” was the amazing reply of a 
young Jewess who has the entrée to some 
of the most exclusive circles. 

“It is a good market for da banan’,” 


It is usually well to see ourselves as others see us.— 


said an Italian. And I am not sure but 
that this is the best definition of them all. 
New York is dynamic, it is the “wharf” 
where the waste material of all the other 
nations is dumped, and everybody agrees 
that it is a “great place,” but the things 
you can market there which cannot be 
so well marketed anywhere else is one 
of its characteristic features—anything 
from a promoter’s bogus mine to a brass- 
faced ~ristocrat brings a better price 
than elsewhere. I was astonished to see 
the class of people accepted there as aris- 
tocrats. Fiction too bad to be read finds 
voracious publishers. If a few of the 
horror hunters would establish a literary 
stock exchange they could form a pub- 
lisher’s trust that would ruin the minds 
and morals of all the reading people m 
the country. 

Meanwhile I was not able to get 4 
definition from the native of New York 
at all. If you ask one, he shows plainly 
by the raised eyebrows of his patience 
that he thinks you are a foolish person 
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to make an interrogation too large for 
a mind to measure with an answer. As 
a matter of fact, he does not exist as a 
separate personal entity, except in the 
discharge of a few natural functions 
like eating and sleeping. He has been 
absorbed and dissolved by the place. He 
can tell you what you will find on certain 
streets and in certain districts, but he 
has no more sense of the whole than an 
ant has of creation. He sustains the ant- 
relation to the multitude, and cannot 
withdraw his mind from the common 
mind sufficiently to think apart from the 
mass thinking about him. 

Still, if one is not merely an undi- 
gested human atom in the maw of it, is 
sufficiently ignorant, and detached in 
consciousness from it, one may receive 
some startlingly vivid impressions of 
life and death-in-life in New York. And 
with this qualifying advantage I shall set 
down here the impressions of an autoch- 
thonous American woman of the place. 
By autochthonous, I mean one whose 
American Adam ancestor came to this 
country in the “Susan Constant,” landed 
at Jamestown in 1608, and who has since 


grown her own forefathers upon strictly 


American soil. Neither has any one of 
them ever been born, married or buried 
north of the Mason and Dixon line of 
moral and intellectual demarkation in 
this country. That not only makes a 
difference in the point of view, but in the 
conclusions such a person would reach 
from any point of view. Six generations 
at least are required to produce a simon- 
pure, soil-true native, even when the 
strain is not crossed with feverish for- 
eign blood. But once you have got him 
bred, born and breathing, you have one 
of the narrowest, most vigilantly virtu- 
ous, conservative mental mechanisms 
conceivable. 

These impressions will be lacking also 
in economic value, because I have not 
employed the new near-sighted scientific 
method in getting them. For such a 
treatment of the subject the reader is 
respectfully referred to some romantic 
articles on the abolishment of the home 
and on the training of citizen babes 
which sometimes appear in THe INDE- 
PENDENT and the scenes of which appear 
to be laid in New York. The authors 

e said to take most of the dramatic 
material for these economic studies from 
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the “World Almanac,” which of course 
accounts for their accuracy. But the 
vital and truthful inaccuracies that are 
sure to show in this article shall be due 
to the opposite cause. My material is 
not taken from the “World Almanac,” 
nor from the Census Report, nor from 
any other book, but from glimpses of life 
as I saw it in the hotels, homes, theaters, 
churches, subways and streets of New 
York. The figures in a census report 
are only the little arithmetic bones of 
what has died or changed, useful in a 
way, but no more veracious than any 
other grave bones are of life if one de- 
sires the latest, most immediate estimates 
of it. 
I reached New York at five o’clock in 
the afternoon and registered at the 
Maggie Hotel, having already forward- 
ed references of a good character that 
would have admitted me to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The Maggie is a hotel for 
women only, and my first impression of 
it was of a boarding school where the 
girls remained and grew old and tren- 
chantly good without ever graduating. 
And this accounts for the fact that every 
woman who enters it as a guest must 
furnish a certificate of decency. A man 
does not care if the man in the room 
next his at a hotel is a blackleg or a 
thief; neither does a woman, but she 
cares very much what kind of a sister 
woman has the room next to her own. 
This is because the standard of morality 
among women is higher for women than 
it is among men for men. I may add 
by way of further information that if 
you stop at the Maggie you will not need 
to bring your guardian angel with you. 
You will not require one there, for if 
you stay inside the place you can do 
nothing wrong nor any too much that is 
right. You cannot even speak to the 
manager without a chaperon. He sits in 
an office curtained off from the lobby on 
three sides. Having no idea of the cere- 
mony involved, I asked to see him about 
cashing a check the day I came. The 
bell girl stepped forward and pulled the 
curtains of all three sides back till he sat 
in the full glare of every feminine eye in 
the lobby. Then she motioned me to the 
interview. ‘‘My dear, if he is that ques- 
tionable I’d rather not speak to him,” I 
replied, retreating. 

As a matter of fact he had the appear- 
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ance of being a perfectly respectable per- 
son, and I have no doubt that he was. 
And certainly the character of the guests 
in the hotel did not warrant such scan- 
dalous precautions. Even if every one 
of them had not furnished certificates of 
morals, one could not question them. I 
have never seen women anywhere whose 
virtues had hardened more conspicuously 
upon their countenances. One could 
only infer that this espionage was not 
meant to reflect upon the manager, but 
that it is required on account of the 
peculiar distrust of feminine public opin- 
ion in regard to its own sex in New 
York. To the stranger from the South 
there are everywaere these evidences of 
the distrust of the character of women. 
The rudeness with which she is treated 
in the subways, on the street cars and in 
other public places grows out of this 
lack of confidence in her and respect for 
her. But I did not see anything in the 
conduct of the women to justify it. The 
cold, unsexed, expression of their faces 
is due, in my opinion, to the effort they 
make to show that they do not deserve 
such suspicion. The poor things are 


hacked into a sort of ugly homeliness 


which has settled for good on their faces 
and mede them the least attractive 
women in appearance to be found in this 
country. I question if any New York 
woman could make herself femininely 
pleasant to a man, or practise the charm- 
ing art of legitimate coquetry, without 
injuring her moral sense. No sadder 
state of affairs could exist for her out- 
side of the Turk’s country. What you 
cultivate in the mind and spirit finally 
gets bred in the bone, and not only 
affects the shape of the nose, but changes 
the whole skeleton of the face, and it is 
only a question of time when the New 
York woman suppresses her natural 
sweetness, which renders the feminine 
face soft and appealing and adorable, till 
she will look as unprepossessing as a 
man in petticoats. 

‘the next morning my mail contained 
an invitation to a Christian Science 
“reading,” and one from some kind of 
Am Ram society to attend a lecture on 
“psychic therapeutics.” But during the 
two weeks of my residence in the hotel 
no invitation came from a church and no 
Christian woman spoke to me. I might 
have inferred that there was not one 
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among the guests if I did not know w! at 
a partial thing a woman’s Christian ¢x- 
perience generally is. It never ov r- 
comes her caste prejudice against stran- 
gers, nor others whom she actually 
knows to be of a different class from 
herself. She is the author of one of the 
most hateful features of modern church 
life — social distinction between saints. 
Men are naturally democratic, but the 
feebleness and inferiority of women is 
proclaimed by their ignoble conservatism 
at this point. Unquestionably there were 
many church workers among the 
“guests” of the Maggie Hotel who prob- 
ably spent their time relieving the wants 
of the despised poor, who were even 
trained by a catechism conscience to 
speak to a person inside their church 
door whether known to them or not; but 
these same women would pass the same 
stranger in their hotel without the cour- 
tesy of the briefest salutation. To make 
sure of this I ventured to address one 
whom I knew to be a prominent church 
woman one evening in the lobby of the 
hotel. We had rooms side by side on the 
same floor, ascended and descended daily 
in the same elevator. By way of making 


“a perfectly legitimate test of the humane 


quality of her spirituality I asked her a 
question that might have been answered 
with a “yes” or “no.” She merely stared 
at me in thorny silence, nor opened her 
lips to reply. It was funny, of course, 
but far more pathetic than funny. To 
lose so completely the Christian sense of 
courtesy, to have such knowledge or 
such suspicions of women as to be afraid 
to treat a sister stranger civilly is worse 
than being in a primitive or heathen 
state, because one does not expect so 
much of a savage. 

The reader must not fail to make thie 
proper distinction. The scene of my ob- 
servations about women is the Maggie 
Hotel because it is one kind of female 
life center in New York. But the hotel 
must not be held responsible for the 
manners of its guests. It is enough to 
stand for their morals. It is a remark- 
ably Christian institution, evidently con- 
ceived and planned by women who knew 
the needs of women travelers. The serv- 
ice is excellent, the tea delicious, and 
the only extortionate price charged is for 
face powder. You have only to bring 
enough of this with you to be perfectly 
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safe irom overcharge. It is also the 
center of the gravest female interests, 
and | must not forget to mention a 
woman's suffrage meeting that convened 
there during my visit. 

The suffragists of New York are 
almost as exclusive as the Christians. 
Anyway, while I continued to have invi- 
tations to mental scientists’ meetings, I 
was not invited to sit with the suffra- 
gists, and was obliged to. sustain the 
same relation to them, figuratively speak- 
ing, that Zaccheus did to a certain other 
crowd long ago because he was such a 
little man. I could only see them go in 
and come out. But this was seeing a 
good deal that was sad and discouraging 
to the woman’s movement, which I was 
told is very actively engaged now in the 
suffrage campaign in New York. Like 
very many Southern women, I am ear- 
nestly but not “savigerously” in favor of 
suffrage for my sex, because a woman 
cannot do anything with a man in a 
temper, even if he is wrong and she is 
right. But if ever I saw the fiery fur- 
nace instinct written upon the human 
countenance I saw it that day glowing 
upon the brows of those capable, heavy, 
ugly-faced New York dowager 'suffra- 
gists. They had on the whole armor of 
wat expression, and it is about the least 
becoming any kind of women can wear, 
also the least effective. If the suffrage 
movement there does not get sweeter, 
prettier, gentler-looking ladies engaged 
in it than I saw, it is doomed to be post- 
poned till after the death of those who 
deliberated upon their wrongs that day 
at the Maggie Hotel. 

The majority of the people in New 
York are still normal, and they really 
hold the city together by their indiffer- 
ence to it. By normal I mean those who 
belong to the Order of Things, not to 
the Disorder of Things. But the latter 
make more noise, and therefore attract 
more attention, especially from the stran- 
ger. There is an old, dusty-headed phil- 
osopher in a little office near the entrance 
of Wall street who has been writing 
‘criptures for his generation for thirty 
years with the sublime unconcern of the 
predestinarian. He has the millennium 
lace, and has got his dawn-look fixed 
‘omewhere in time far beyond:the reach 
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of the din and roar of the street. He 
belongs to the Order. What-he writes 
will be read and heeded long after the 
street has become a sheep pasture. But 
somehow I have always paid more atten- 
tion.to an idealist whose office is on one 
side of the old philosopher’s. He is a 
modern idealist rendered incompetent by 
the lack of length and quality of his 
faith, a hurried kind of dreamer who 
cannot believe enough and yet believes 
too much of what he does believe. There 
is something heroic and immediate in his 
vision that stirs the blood. And on the 
other side of the philosopher is a man 
with the modern scientific instincts, suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous and inquisitive to 
squeeze his own soul into a test tube, if 
he could manage it, for an experiment in 
sulphuric acid. This man would attract 
more attention in a day in New York 
than the gray old pilgrim will in a life- 
time. He answers better to the dreadful 
intellectual impatience of his times. For 
me he is as fascinating as Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s Margrave, and for much the same 
reason. He is the new alchemist, ready 


to boil down human destiny in a pot. 
That sort of experiment appeals strongly 


te the New York imagination. 

And again I was in a home where the 
young mother was intent upon bringing 
up her children, not upon any other 
“world movement” whatever. She 
thought of them‘not as citizen babes, but 
as babies. She showed none of the new 
diablerie, started by old maid authors of 
infant study books, to experiment with 
their little mucous membrane psychol- 
ogies, but she was capably concerned 
about their bread and butter and proper 
prayers. She was doing the right things 
with sufficient simplicity to insure them 
against any morbid consciousness of 
their pancreas or cartilaginous sub- 
stances, or without suggesting to them 
that they had little pink-toed “auras” in- 
stead of souls, which would in the course 
of time become “sky blue” if they were 
very good! I felt the ancient order and 
peace of that home, but for that very 
reason it did not rivet attention like an- 
other home to which I was invited with 
the distinct understanding that the hospi- 
tality was not sacred or personal, but 
intellectual, ethical, and open to what- 
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ever comment a guest might choose to 
make—a curious kind of invitation, and 
indicates that in New York you may be 
treated with courtesy, hospitable kind- 
ness, not because of any personal inter- 
est in you, but for your good and your 
enlightenment, and the advancement of 
your part of the race. In this home the 
host and hostess are rich, radical, philan- 
thropic, and both claim to be atheists, 
altho they confer benefits with simple 
Christian sincerity that I have never seen 
surpassed. And one cannot blame them 
for thinking themselves away from 
Providence. New York is composed of 
man and matter. Nothing suggests God, 
and everything which does not suggest 
the devil outright suggests the capitalist 
or the pauper. However, these two peo- 
ple have a surprise in store for them 
hereafter. Some Judgment Day they 
may land at the gate of One Pearl, in 
spite of their rational materialism, and 
Peter will say impatiently : 

“Come along in, you foolish good 
people. There is a God, after all, and 


you served him beautifully, faithfully, 
all the days of your life. 


Take front 
seats at the Hallelujah Chorus!” This 
will be their punishment, sitting in front 
of the smile at their expense of all the 
saints in heaven. 

I mention these two orphaned saints 
to illustrate the peculiar orphaned condi- 
tion of the spiritual nature of good men 
and women in New York, because it is 
as characteristic there as old-fashioned 
phariseeism used to be in Jerusalem. On 
Sunday afternoon the young girl in the 
family entered the drawing-room, seated 
herself with the air of a blessed damosel, 
spread out some stuff upon her knees 
and naively began to embroider. I was 
shocked, not at the wickedness of it, for 
one could see that the girl was incapable 
of wickedness, but at the moral desecra- 
tion of a fair nature. For human nature 
requires arbitrary restrictions in order to 
develop in the right direction. It does 
not matter which restrictions are chosen, 
so that one is superstitiously faithful to 
them. Considered comparatively, there 
was less harm in her embroidering than 
in the conversation in which the rest of 
us were engaged. But man is founded 
morally on traditions, one of the most 
scriptural of which is toiling not on the 
Sabbath Day. And it is far more dan- 
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gerous to break the entail of such , 
tradition than it is to fracture one’ 
body-legs. If the best-bred horse in the 
country, broken and trained nto , 
serviceable animal, is turned out with ; 
herd of wild asses, he will live and kick 
like one till he dies. This is what some 
of the best people in New Yor have 
done. They have taken the reins off of 
their minds, discarded the arbitrary 
methods of disciplining their human 
natures, which may always be counted 
upon to remain primitive, and it is only 
a question of time and begetting when 
their city will become one of the wild- 
ass centers of American life. 

A man may be born of a place long 
after he has been born of a woman. And 
this is what happens in New York, nm 
matter who you are, nor from what 
country or section of it you come; you 
are in danger of being born of the place 
if you remain in it long enough, you are 
in danger of being changed from a per- 
son, or personage even, into an infini- 
tesimal little vulgar human fraction of 
rather monstrous whole. Something 
happens to you, often very like an in- 
verted conversion, the more difficult to 
guard against because all the time it is 


happening you have the feeling of hav-. 


ing your vision stretched; your wisdom 
increased, your prejudices removed, and 
your poor, little, narrow, tight-waisted, 
morally-buttoned-up mind opened and 
enlarged till you cannot tell the differ- 
ence between righteousness and w- 
righteousness. I had not been there a 
week before cocktails on the table looked 
as natural as biscuits. And I saw a man 
who had always been a gentleman 2 
home that had made a New York “rise’ 
in the world and had become a glittering 
toadfrog in risqué society. He had even 
changed his name, but continued to pose 
as a pouter-pigeon aristocrat from the 
South. The place had made him a cat 
just as it makes some others “sharks, 
and still others different kinds of fowl. 
Certainly it changes the nature of ever 
man and woman born of it. And the 
stranger has no difficulty in recognizing 
those who have naturalized there. They 
are not balanced the way other peopl 
are balanced, to say the least of it. They 
are ready to tip the scales of Providence 
either way for the sake of a momentary 
sensation. For example, there is some 
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thing not quite sane in the night-natured 
throngs that crowd Broadway in the 
evening. They think they are looking 
for pleasure, and really they are looking 
for excitement. They have dipsomnia 
temperaments and crave more and more 
stimulating sights and adventures. 
Another thing the stranger notices is 
their highly developed destructive fac- 
ulty, which they have substituted for the 
old-fashioned moral sense. Whether a 
native of New York goes to see the 
worst or best things in life dramatized in 
a play, he takes his pleasure in it fastidi- 
ously, from the analytical point of view 
of a critic. No matter where he hails 
from, East or West, if he has lived there 
long enough to get the glare of the foot- 
lights in his eyes, he is no longer capable 
of becoming subject to the illusion of 
reality, which it is the purpose of the 
play to produce. His interest is in the 
smile or throat line of the actress, or in 
her gestures, never in the meaning of 
what she is trying to mean by her acting. 
To watch a cultivated New York audi- 
ence at a theater is one of the most exas- 
perating and depressing things one can 


do. They are art mad and morally in- 


nocuous. I heard an Episcopal minister 
express annoyance at the criticism the 
Strauss opera, “Salome,” excited when it 
was first put on at the Metropolitan, He 
thought it provincial and beside the mark 
to consider the immoral meaning of such 
art. Since then the city has grown up to 
the Episcopal minister’s point of view 
and it can watch this decadent perform- 
ance without blushing. 

The same thing is true of the natural- 
ized New Yorker everywhere. He is 
after effects, not much else. The result 
of this is curious to trace in his social 
life. No matter how indecent a man is, 
he is respectable if he has painted a great 
picture, designed a beautiful building or 
written a decadent novel. I was invited 
to a reception where the guest of honor 
was to come with her lover, on whose 
account she had been divorced from her 
husband. And it would have been per- 
fectly proper to go, in spite of her ill 
fame, because she was a great artist. 
This is the intelligent, broad-minded way 
todo. But we have no parallel to it in 
the South save among negroes, where 
the disgrace suffered on account of mari- 

tal infidelity is equally slight. 
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In short, one of the traits by which 
the New York native may be recognized 
is the way he misses the real point and 
clings to his own tangent. There is a 
difference between having a moral con- 
sciousness and a theoretically ethical in- 
telligence. And I know of no other 
place where men and women make the 
distinction clearer in their own living. 
One hears more talk, for example, about 
human brotherhood here than in all the 
Southern cities put together, but the 
reigning antipathy in New York is the 
antipathy of the human for the human. 
This amounts to a neurasthenic repul- 
sion, and affords in part the reason why 
some respectable people cannot remain 
married, but seek relief in divorce. The 
relation is too constant, and the tempera- 
ment of New York is not constant. It 
must have a change, even of affections, 
or tear its hair and have hysterics. 
Everything they do leads to curious 
contradictions because of this hiatus be- 
tween their minds and their morals, and 
because they have made the fundamental 


- mistake of putting the accent of life in 


the wrong place—upon the unscrupulous 
development of their mental faculties, 
rather than upon the more tedious seed 
sowing of virtues. The human mind is 
very belittling to man once it becomes 
inquisitive and acquisitive concerning 
him. The greater your thinker, the near- 
er does man and ant crawl side by side 
in his estimation. Just so, the scandal- 
ous, wholesale use of mind, such as one 
sees in sane intellectual circles in New 
York, is too offensively democratic in its 
effects upon consciousness, and placing 
one in the embarrassing position of be- 
ing no better than his inferiors. One is 
interested to observe the kind of ethical 
lying to which this leads. I have never 
seen a place where servants, for exam- 
ple, were treated with such deadly cold- 
ness, as if they belonged to another spe- 
cies. No self-respecting negro servant 
would bear it for a day. There is a 
gentle, esoteric human kindness in the 
South to one’s other kind that I do 
believe has been smelted out of the hearts 
of the most ethical and charitable people 
I met in New York by their hypocritical 
intellectual processes. One day a woman 
whose life is full of good works, and 
whose heart is merely a dictionary of 
impersonal «ethical terms, solved the 
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negro problem to me during the pauses 
on the subway. And it was a beautiful 
solution, naturally leaving out the rights 
of the whites in her romantic enthusiasm 
for a downtrodden race. But I am cer- 
tain that she could not have nursed and 
cared for an old mendicant negro serv- 
ant as | have seen my mother care. Nei- 
ther could she bear patiently and kindly 
with the half evolved moral nature of a 
negro maid in her own house as we bear 
with them. Her everlasting ethical ped- 
antry would render her uncharitable, too 
exacting and intolerant. Another thing 
I understood as I listened to her with 
the same patience I have listened to the 
prattle of babes, that she does not know 
and never could be made to understand 
that people do not solve race problems. 
They only talk about them. Time does 
the solving. The Northern abolitionists 
thought they had solved the negro prob- 
lem when they freed the slaves. As a 
matter of fact they started it then, and 
they have done all they could think of 
to complicate it since. Meanwhile God 


is taking his own immeasurable time, and 
eventually the thing will be settled right, 
irrespective of the injustice of Southern- 


ers to an inferior race, and equally irre- 
spective of the romantic idiocy of North- 
erners. But when God does finish the 
adjustment, if New York is still in exist- 
ence, the children of it will not recognize 
the solution. I have never seen so many 
people afflicted with the mania of the 
“fixed idea.” The great-grandchild of 
the first abolitionist inherits what was a 
noble virtue in his forefathers, but what 
is simply a survival of emotion in him 
which is stupid and obsolete. It is be- 
cause he lacks elasticity and originality 
of mind. You cannot teach a New York 
man or woman a thing that they do not 
know and believe already. With all 
their intellectual energy, they have no 
room for the unsuspected and to them 
the unknown. This is one of the reasons 
why degeneracy and decadence have set 
in among them. They can become infi- 
nitely more intelligent, but they cannot 
grow, by adding another cubit to their 
stature, because you cannot make them 
believe they haven’t it already. You will 
not find such invincible ignorance any- 
where else in this world as is to be found 
especially among the intellectual classes 
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in New York. It is the kind tha with- 
stands experience and all the en! <hten 
ment of civilization. 

The eagerness with which they ngage 
in and magnify views and mov-ments 
that sane men leave to develop n®‘urally 
marks them again as abnormal. There 
are men and women in New York who 
spend their entire time serving on ‘com. 
mittees.” They have no other cccupa- 
tion. Usually they are rich and really 
idle, and take to committee work as a 
moral stimulus to an otherwise innocu- 
ous existence. And the committees all 
have revolutionary names and purposes. 
One will be to arrange universal peace, 
another to establish social equality be- 
tween races in the South. The latter 
actually held a “convention” receutly in 
New York, and had a regular abolition 
pow-wow. Such a thing could not have 
happened in any other city in the Union, 
because there is not another one with 
enough sentimental cranks in it of the 
same mind to stir up such a “conven- 
tion.” Meanwhile, over and above the 
committee class, there are two classes of 
reformers in New York—the profes- 
sional ones who are in the business of 
agitation and destruction for the money 
and excitement that is in it, and a few 
real reformers who. are honestly, intelli- 
gently, patiently concerned to choose a 
right course for the future. Any stran- 
ger soon distinguishes between them. 
The professionals have a following and 
the others have not. They are merely 
the old allopathic dusty heads preparing 
bitter pills for the next generation. 

It is not possible to give a consecutive 
impression of these mania people, be- 
cause they are restless, changeable and 
still fragmentary. The genealogical tree 
of one of them must look as if it had 
been in a cyclone of racial competitions. 
Every one is mixed with some one else's 
forefathers who ought not to belong to 
him, and none of them have assimilated 
the foreign elements in their own com- 
posite natures. This accounts for their 
misdirected energy and their bias vision. 
The man with the New York faculty has 
a sense of humor in regard to every one 
else save himself. But to see himself a 
others see him is a sacrilege of which he 
could not be guilty. 
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The Cardboard Play 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AuTHor or “Famous Actor-FaMILigs or America,” “CHILDREN’s Rooks AND REApING,” Erc. 
- 


E have no grievance against the 
W outward excellence of the 
cardboard play; it is plarined 
according to the latest devices and its 
structure is pleasing to the eye. Yet it 
is like a house untenanted, like a shell 
without the kernel. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
drama be externalized, that its scene be 
proportioned and in good taste; but that 
does not mean that the yardstick meas- 
urements of the average manager are 
sufficient to guarantee a success in his 
theater. Every play is subjected to the 
same processes of preparation; the ex- 
travaganza as well as the problem drama 
has its scene and its costume and has to 
be carefully rehearsed. 

In mounting a comic opera, the stage 
manager is chiefly concerned with pleas- 
ing the eye—the attention is carried in 
the channels of least mental exertion; 
the final analysis of such effect is that 
one has been cheated, since the light and 
paint of the stage are only accessories, 
appetizers for the imagination, and do 
not take the place of Nature. The Rosa- 
lind of the “boards” lacks the fresh 


youth of the Rosalind of the greensward. 
On the other hand, in mounting a 
straight drama, with serious undercur- 
rent of motive, it is incumbent upon the 
stage manager to be particular about 
harmonizing scene with idea. He leaves 
this to his working staff, more than like- 
ly, thoroly content when he sees during 
rehearsal any variety of design, any new 
effect of novel action. A theater man 
once said, not realizing the poignant 
truth of his statement: “I hear with my 
eyes and see with my ears.” 

It is not an easy matter to balance con- 
sistency with action; and it is well nigh 
impossible for the dramatist, if he be 
lacking in psychological situation, to in- 
sert it after his play is written; he is 
continually forced to recast his dialog so 
as to make possible certain motives. 

From the moment a dramatic author 
conceives his plot to the first night, he 
travels the long road of preparation; 
considering how long, it is a wonder that 
more plays are not silently withdrawn 
before they are publicly condemned. But 
the manager finds himself in the position 
of a landlord whose houses have to be 
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Peritien Ge bey nn ny of Dance 
THE GEOMETRY OF JUANITA’S DANCE IN “THE ROSE OF THE RANCHO.” 
very step in this dance is indicated in a series of separate diagrams, of which this is the first. 
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filled, and the weakness of the situation 
lies in the fact that he has more com- 
fortable theaters than he has deserving 
dramas. That is why he leans so heavily 
on the cardboard play ; if it is weak on the 
first night it may be-.bolstered up on the 
next morning. The manager and author 
have had time to watch the audience; on 
the prompt copy of the play there are 
marks, indicating where those “‘in front” 
“laughed,” where they “cried,” where 
they were confused. A _ rehearsal is 
always called the mornirg after a first 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


only do details of furniture, of dr. ss, of 
architecture decorate the present moment 
in the story, but each object of external 
position measures the temperameitt, the 
personality (to a more or less degree) 
of the character or group of characters 
approaching the climax of this particular 
incident in life called a drama. | have 
just had read to me the script of a play 
to be acted next season; the drainatis 
himself read it. In describing the locale 
he indicated to me how many trees wete 
on the lawn of the country home; he 
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SKETCH FOR “THE MUSIC MASTER.” 


This drawing was made by Mr. Buckland, who is Mr. Belasco’s assistant; in his hands rests the larg¢ 
responsibility of designing Mr. Belasco’s cardboard houses. 


night, so as to touch up, to cut out, to 
shift or heighten. A play is hardly set- 
tled in its “business” and “effects” until 
after the first week. 

The true dramatic author is always 
thoroly alive to the surroundings of his 
play, to the precise atmosphere of his 
scene. While he leaves it to the art of 
the stage carpenter and of the scene 
painter to perfect his mental picture, 
nevertheless, in the writing of his play 
the dramatist allows atmosphere to affect 
his dialog as well as his action. Not 


saw the living-room in which a large 
part of the action was to take place; the 
ground plan was as real as tho he had 
himself lived in such a house. To him 
the essential fact was that his family. 
which he had chosen for this play, could 
not possibly have lived in any other 
house. He was having his scene built, 
he was selecting his furniture, he was 
clothing his actors, to satisfy his sense 
of environment. 

It is evident, therefore, that the first 
two things to be done after a play 's 
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P A LEAF FROM MR. BELASCO’S BOOT PLOT FOR “ADREA.” 
Not only does the designer make his sketches, but he likewise has to procure samples of leather and felt 
of suitable color. 
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chosen for production are to have the 
stage director make sketches of the 
scenes, while the dramatist, if he is well 
known, or the stage manager, begins to 
“cast” the characters. Mr. Clyde Fitch 
always personally “ superintended these 
initial details. Compare a preparatory 
sketch of “The Music Master” with the 
finally adopted scene, after Mr. Belasco 
had altered it; what is lacking from the 
original conception has been discarded 
in order to satisfy the practical side of 
stagecraft. Nothing is done toward 
actually building the scenery until the 
sketches have been approved, until the 
“model” has been constructed. Then the 
carpenter and painter are allowed to be- 
gin their work. 

The preliminary drawings made for a 
production include costume sketches of 
varied design and color ; even as an artist 
or a sculptor makes diverse outlines of 
arms and eyes and noses, so the costumer 
prepares “boot plots,” “fan plots” and 
studies out carefully, if his play calls for 
archaic setting, every detail relating to 
thé dress of his period. From an orches- 
tra chair one does not fully realize the 
amount of ingenuity required in prepar- 
ing the cardboard surroundings for an 
historical, a fantastical or a romantic 
play. Dances, peculiar to locality or 
characteristic of a period, must be 
worked out by diagram, each movement 
indicated in the manner of Juanita’s 
dance in “The Rose of the Rancho.” 
Colors have to be massed and harmon- 
ized; every character must be kept with- 
in the tone of the picture. When large 
choruses are used, such care must be 
rigorously observed. The Hippodrome 
has had several immense ballets, where, 
if you but half close your eyes, blurring 
the individual figures, a spectrum scheme 
of the whole might be observed. Masses 
of color are circulated in well-conceived, 
sinuous design—geometry turned into 
the poetry of motion. 

The cardboard aspects of a play are 
in the hands of four men: the scene 
painter, the stage carpenter, the elec- 
trician and the property man. Each does 
his work separately at first, but in such 
a way that when they come together 
their “effects” shall dovetail. The mount- 
ing of a play is much like a cut-up 
puzzle; there is a very definite design 


somewhere, which the stage man: “er has 
in mind. Even in the acting, re iearsals 
are done in fragments, the player. go off 
to odd corners of the room di-cussing 
their business, while others are -loing 4 
scene under the direct supervision of the 
dramatist. 

The play is practically rehearsed by 
the time scenery and costumes are ready; 
the actors are “letter perfect” and are 
fairly familiar with the properties which 
they are going to have. Up to tiis time 
the king has probably imagined a kitchen 
chair to be his throne; the princess has 


dropped upon the bare boards of them 


dusty floor for the greensward; the re- 
tainers of the palace have had a veritable 
Belshazzar’s feast, without even the 
assistance of. papier maché venison. | 
attended several of the rehearsals of 
“Pélléas et Mélisande” when Mr. Ham- 
merstein was preparing his Debussy 
opera. In the balcony scene I saw Miss 
Garden, dressed in a street gown, witha 
toque hat, “‘make believe” she was shak- 
ing out the golden locks of Mélisande, 
while up an ordinary house ladder 
climbed the love-consumed Pélléas, in a 
brown frock coat and derby hat! It is 
at such moments that all arguments a 
to the need of scenery and costume are 
difficult to offset with any plea of not 
needing scenery at all. It has its legiti- 


‘mate uses; its undoing is bad taste 


which leads to repletion. 

The theater people do not proceed 
blindly in building their cardboard 
house; while.they are usually lavish in 
their scenic outlay, they know what they 
want before they look for it; they are 
quicker to discover a flaw in stage s¢t- 
ting than to question the intellectual 
value of their amusement; their visual 
power far exceeds their critical judg- 
ment. They usually possess a “scenario 
knowledge of the play which they offset 
by their stage “model,” in which draper- 
ies, furniture, ornaments and the nun- 
berless details grouped under the name 
“properties,” are accurately placed. One 
can imagine the necessity for this dol 
house—this facsimile of the larger thing 
—this miniature theater. But the mental 
measurement of the cardboard play 
hardly goes further, as far as the aver 
age manager is concerned. 

Let us now grant all this preliminay 
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work to have been done; the scenery is 
“set”; the actors know their rdles; the 
cardboard parts of the theater and the 
human elements are to be brought to- 
vether for the first time ; the play and its 
idea are to be draped in color, set in an 
atmosphere, still make-believe, but never- 
theless tangible. 

Scenery should never take the place 
of imagination, yet scenery is its work- 
ing basis. If the Elizabethans did not 
need it, save in very primitive form—a 
cardboard here like a “keep off the 
grass” sign to mark Elsinore; a bowl of 
water there for the ocean—it was first, 
that mechanics were not as highly devel- 














COSTUME SKETCH MADE BY JAPANESE ART- 
IST FOR “THE DARLING OF THE GODS.” 


oped as painting, which is entirely on the 
flat, and second, that the Elizabethan 
period was essentially one of imagina- 
tion. But critics should remember that 
the actor of Shakespeare’s day often 
overdressed his part, assisted by the rich 
wardrobe of some patron prince or lady. 

The cast is now assembled for “dress 
rehearsal”; the stage manager having 
familiarized his actors with the neces- 
sary properties, locates ‘the latter defi- 
nitely on a diagram, besides noting their 
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use on his manuscript copy of the play; 
the electrician, having experimented so 
as to establish the nature tone to the 
picture, has his light plot well thought 
out, and a diagram drawn. The whole 
is now to be put together and made per- 
fect for the opening night. The card- 
board house is ready for tenantry. 
During this time, has the manager 
given much critical thought to the con- 
tent of his play? He says to his scene 
painter, “‘Make your surroundings as 
true to life as you can; experiment until 
you get them, no matter the expense; if 
you are painting a room in a New York 
boarding house, rent such a room and 
work there for a fortnight; absorb the 
atmosphere.” He says the same thing 
to the carpenter, who in his economy of 
space must take the apparent position of 
being lavish and ample. The electrician 
reads the play, and his part of the work 
must be original. Stage appliances, once 
they have proven successful, are protect- 
ed by patents; no one could steal the 
storm mechanism in “Brewster’s Mil- 


‘lions,” or the “sunrise” in “The Girl of 


the Golden West.” But the electrician, 
when he. has discovered weird light ef- 
fects, guards them jealously; he has his 
technique as well as the artist, and he is 
loath to give it away. 

The perfection to which the cardboard 
aspects of a play have been brought is 
at the same time a strong asset and a 
weakness. It is so easy to interest the 
‘eye with the devices of scene and effect 
that the manager has reached the point 
where he can disguise any threadbare 
parts of his story beneath some startling 
novelty of stagecraft. The ship scene in 
“Via Wireless” last season was the old 
storm of “Brewster’s Millions” given a 
more timely setting and played swiftly, 
with blinding sparks and deafening 
noise, accentuated by long silences of 
suspense; the play was ordinary. But 
the manager’s calculations were right 
when he felt that he could attract his 
audiences alone on that one “effect.” 

In the discussion of the theatrical 
situation no criticism can be brought 
against the manager that he is miserly in 
his outlay during the production of his 
“attraction”; fortunes are spent every 
year in the cardboard houses which 
amuse the eye, but which bring no profit. 


























































Commercialization in dramatic art is 
largely due to the very necessity of seek- 
ing financial returns on the immense in- 
vestment required to enrich an ordinary 
idea. There is a general belief in pub- 
lishing circles that the true literary ad- 
viser is the traveling man who sells 
books on the road. The same condition 
is tenable in the theatrical business. 
Judging by the character of plays pro- 
duced in a season, the “reader” for any 
theater watches more for effect than for 
content; dependence is placed, not so 
much on the dramatist as on the theater 
staff of trained mechanics. 

The master of cardboard architecture 
is Mr. Belasco; his secret of success lies 
in the fact that he possesses sensibility 
which attempts to blend scene with 
sense; his realism is always placed in the 
midst of romanticism; he believes in the 
poetic possibilities of mechanics. For 
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this reason he illustrates the legitimate 
value of cardboard. I am privileged to 
make use of some illustrations which 
exhibit different stages in his work; his 
studio is an alchemist’s den, where, with 
human response in one hand and with 
the lever of the switchboard in the othcr, 
he measures effect in terms of. heart 
throbs. His weakness is in this depen:- 
ence on the psychological value of the 
cardboard house. 

So, while there is art in the external 
drama, its perfection is the danger we 
have to guard against. Commercializa- 
tion will exist just as long as the period 
of preparation is spent entirely on 
“effect,” for, on the first night, with the 
scene set, the lights lit, the property de- 
tails placed, and the actors doing their 
best, the manager suddenly realizes that 
he has no play. 


New York Cry. 


A Royal Birthday 


To Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE 


Nor regal robe nor queenly crown, 
Nor halo fresh from ‘stricken fields,” 
Nor soundest statecraft’s wide renown, 





Confers the spell your presence wields. 


Should battle rend the soldier’s limb 
And he must bear war’s stern award, 
The whispered word “She comes!” for him 
Makes anguish less and fate less hard. 


Long may your look of pity chase 


It is the peace your coming brings 
To lowly pallet, humble heart, 

And to the whitewashed refuge clings 

Lingering, when you yourself depart. 





Nor less within our peaceful isle 

You seek the thresholds of disease, 
And with your sympathetic smile 
Radiate there a sense of ease. 


The pillowed grief from couch of pain, 
And blend the woman’s tender grace 
With records of a manly reign. 


Swinrorp Otp Manor, Asmrorp, Kent, ENGLAND. 
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The Neutralization 
of the 
Manchurian Railroads‘ 





BY CHINSON YOUNG 


A CHINESE GRADUATE STUDENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Portsmouth treaty has been more 

significant in the history of the 
Far East or has aroused greater and 
more genuine internationl interest than 
the recent proposal made by the United 
States to Russia, Japan, Great Britain, 
Germany and France for the neutraliza- 
tion of the Manchurian railroads now 
held by Russia and Japan, thru the sale 
by those countries of their interests to 
China, who is to raise the necessary 
funds from a great international syndi- 
cate to be composed of capitalists of 
practically all the important Powers of 
the world. Upon the approval or rejec- 
tion of this momentous proposal the wel- 
fare of Eastern Asia and the future of 
a great portion of the Oriental trade of 
the commercial nations of the world de- 
pend. Its approval means the reassured 
guarantee of the sovereignty of China 
in Manchuria, the maintenance of the 
open door, insuring equal trading oppor- 
tunity for all the commercial nations on 
the earth; while its rejection means ulti- 
mately a Russian Manchuria, or a Japan- 
ese Manchuria, and that, at all events, 
the so called open door will continue to 
be a hollow sham. 

At the beginning of the Russo-Japan- 
ese War Japan declared to the whole 
world: “We are not fighting our battle 
alone; we are fighting the battle of all 
civilization, and.we are working for the 
commercial benefit of all trading na- 
tions.” At the close of the great strug- 
gle in the Far East, Manchuria, accord- 
ing to the treaty of peace, was to be re- 


N O event since the signing of the 


stored “entirely and completely to the 
exclusive administration of China.” Such 
assurances, however, have turned out. to 
be fiction. Instead of putting into actual 
practice what they preached, the Japan- 
ese and Russians have clinched a 
stronger hold upon their interests in 
Manchuria than ever before. China, be- 
ing the recognized owner of Manchuria, 
feebly attempted to reassert her sove- 
reignty and to resume her governmental 
functions, to practically no avail; while 
Russia and Japan have finally become 
the actual sovereigns by means of the 
“peaceful penetrators,” or, in other 
words, the railroads. 

The question that makes the railway 
situation in Manchuria of such great 
interest and importance from the inter- 
national viewpoint and from the Chinese 
domestic point of view is the attempt on 
the part of Russia and Japan to admin- 
ister the settlements along their rail- 
roads. The Russian claim of the alleged 
right is based upon an alleged clause in 
the grant of a franchise for the Chinese 
Eastern Railway by China to the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. In the first place, the 
validity of the clause itself is question- 
able, and secondly, the grantee, the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, is a private corpo- 
ration under the joint ownership of 
Chinese and Russian capitalists. This 
fact proves conclusively that the Russian 
claim is ludicrous. The basis of the 
Japanese claim is a little more compli- 
cated. The original grant made by 
China to the Russo-Chinese Bank of the 
franchise for the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
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way covers the line from Harbin to Port 
Arthur, or, rather, Dalny. By the article 
six of the Portsmouth treaty, Russia as- 
signed to Japan that portion of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway between Kwang- 
Cheng-Tse (Chang-Chun) and Port 
Arthur, including all its branches; and 
retained for herself the remaining por- 
tion from Kwang-Cheng-Tse to Harbin. 
Japan therefore bases her claim as an 
inheritor of the original grantee. The 
absurdity of the Russian claim proves 
the equal absurdity of the Japanese 
claim. 

Even if we admit the validity of such 
ridiculous claims, the administrative 
powers certainly cannot extend to other 
than strictly railway property, actually 
required and used in the operation of 
the railroads. But what is the Russian 
and Japanese interpretation? These two 
countries, with no logical reasons what- 
soever, claim that the administrative 
power extends to all settlements, which, 
of course, includes all. cities, which are 
and may be situated along their rail- 
roads. Such a broad and sweeping 
assertion means the continual increase 
of the political influence of Russia and 
Japan in Manchuria as the cities and 
towns along the railroads grow and the 
railroads themselves increase in impor- 
tance. This can have but one ultimate 
result, the ousting of China, the rightful 
owner, from Manchuria. The so-called 
Russian and Japanese railroad zones 
already cover a strip of land running 
from the north to the south, cutting 
Manchuria into halves. This strip of 
land includes some of the most impor- 
tant cities in Manchuria, such as Harbin, 
Mukden, Dalny and Kwang-Cheng-Tse, 
and over the entire strip, of which China 
is properly the owner, China can exer- 
cise little or no political sovereignty. To 
illustrate, suppose the arteries and the 
veins of a human system become the 
abodes of two species of formidable 
germs which multiply in a most tremen- 
dous rate, what else can we look for ex- 
cept the immediate and complete de- 
struction of the unfortunate individual ? 

Such claims, on whatever ground they 
base, reasonable or unreasonable, are 
clearly in violation of the sovereign 
rights of China and cannot be tolerated. 
It is, moreover, a violation of the Ports- 
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mouth treaty, the seventh article 
which contains the following: “J: .an 
and Russia engage to exploit their re- 
spective railways in Manchuria e> lu- 
sively for commercial and industrial ; ur- 
poses, and in no wise for strategic ; ur- 
poses.” The “Harbin incident,” by w: ich 
Russia attempted to establish adm: :is- 
trative authority oter the entire city of 
Harbin, brought her into contact with 
the United States, and resulted in an 
agreement signed last May, by Ru:sia 
and China. The agreement provide: a 
method of government for the Russian 
railroad zone, based on the guarantec of 
Chinese sovereignty and the principle of 
joint administration. But has the agree- 
ment been actually put in force? It is 
another sham. The only conclusion that 
one can arrive at in this question is that. 
unless the railroads are deprived of all 
political administrative powers, the sov- 
ereignty of China in Manchuria wil! 
vanish, 

From the Chinese point of view, there. 
fore, the proposed neutralization of the 
Russian and the Japanese railroads is at 
present the best possible solution. The 
only possible alternatives are the sub- 
mission of the Russian and the Japanese 
claims for the political administrative 
rights along their railroads to an arbi- 
tration tribunal, but it is questionable 
whether Japan and Russia would be will- 
ing to submit the question to arbitration; 
and the purchase of the Russian and the 
Japanese interests with Chinese funds, 
but this could not be accomplished on 
account of, first, the lack of funds, for 
such a project would involve at least 
several hundred million dollars, and, 


-secondly, the almost certain refusal of 


Russia and Japan to sell. 

Prior to the Russo-Japanese War Japan 
was a strong supporter of the principle 
of the open door, as well as a bitter op- 
ponent of the doctrine of the sphere of 
influence, She then had no interests in 
Manchuria. Immediately after the sign- 
ing of the Portsmouth treaty, she, after 
having acquired her interests in Man- 
churia, became the most dangerous foe 
to the doctrine of the open door. The 
railroads held by her provide a means to 
evade, by practices which are difficult to 
trace definitely, the principle of equal 
opportunity for all commercial nations 
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of the world. Thru rebates, subsidies, 
strategies and cheap imitations, her mer- 
chants have succeeded in underselling 
the Americans, the English and the 
Germans. Occidental trade and property 
tights are now already suffering. Half 
of the Oriental trade of the United 
States did go to Manchuria, a fact which 
most of the Americans fail to realize, 
but under the present régime the Amer- 
ican trade in Manchuria is rapidly de- 
clining, as the American trade consists 
chiefly in cotton goods, and it is against 
the cotton goods that the Japanese com- 
petition is the most severe. In competi- 
tion with Japanese goods, all Western 
goods are badly handicapped by the ob- 
stacles imposed upon them by the Japan- 
ese railroads. For the United States. 
Great Britain and Germany, therefore, if 
they still desire to retain Manchuria as a 
market for their surplus products, the 
present actions of Japan in Manchuria 
must be arrested. To acomplish this, no 
scheme is more desirable than the neu- 
tralization of the Manchurian railroads, 
for the Powers who finance the project 
will undoubtedly safeguard the doctrine 
of equal commercial opportunity for all 
nations. 

On the Manchurian railroads, the 
trade between Europe and the Far East 
is the most important single factor, and, 
indeed, without the trans-Siberian traffic, 
the railroads cannot run on a profitable 
basis. ~The railway situation is, there- 
fore, a three-cornered one, as Russia 
holds the line in the north, running as 
far south as Kwang-Cheng-Tse; Japan, 
the line from Kwang-Cheng-Tse to 
Dalny, and China, the line from Mukden 
to Peking. Russia possesses the con- 
necting link, but has no outlet, for Vladi- 
vostok is a harbor closed to traffic dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year. 
Russia must combine either with Japan, 
using Dalny as the destination and the 
outlet to the sea; or with China, using 
the Chinese line as an ally, and, by send- 
ing her goods via.the Peking-Hankow 
Railroad, spreading them all over China, 
for Hankow, by her situation, is natu- 
tally the distributing center of China. 
Russia, therefore, holds the key to the 
entire situation, since her Siberian rail- 
ways and trans-Caspian lines are indis- 
pensable as links in any route between 
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Asia and Europe. She can form an 
agreement with Japan to obstruct Chi- 
nese railway construction in the north 
and retain Manchuria for themselves, or 
she can ally with China to oust Japan by 
leaving the Japanese lines with no thru 
connection. 

Japan, of course, perfectly realizes the 
situation. It was for this. matter that 
Baron Goto, the president of the South- 
ern Manchurian Railway, the line from 
Kwang-Cheng-Tse to Dalny, visited St. 
Petersburg in 1908. But no definite 
arrangement was made. It was again 
for this purpose that in October last a 
meeting was arranged at Harbin be- 
tween M. Kokovsoff, the Russian Min- 
ister of Finance, and the late Prince Ito, 
President of the Privy Council of Japan, 
to consider seriously the sale of the 
Russian interests in the Manchurian 
Railroad. The sale to Japan, however, 
is not possible, for this will practically 
mean the withdrawal of Russia from 
Manchuria, leaving the field clear for 
Japan. Nor is there any possibility of a 
satisfactory agreement between Russia 
and Japan, for both Japan and Russia 
desire to possess the whole of Man- 
churia, and'so Manchuria has no room 
for both of them. In either case, the 
protest of China will be raised, as China 
has half of the interest in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway between Harbin and 
Kwang-Cheng-Tse, thus entitling her to 
object strongly to a sale or a discrim- 
inating agreement of the Russian rail- 
road, 

An agreement between Russia and 
China to oust Japan will undoubtedly 
confront the bitter opposition of Japan 
and give rise to another international 
conflict. The solution is the proposed 
sale of all the railroads, Japanese as well 
as Russian, to China, financed by an 
international syndicate. This practically 
amounts to the ousting of both Russia 
and Japan from Manchuria. The oppo- 
sition to such a proposal by the Japanese 
is inevitable. All Japanese, of course, 
wish to keep the part of Manchuria now 
held by their Government. Viscount 
Hayashi, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was reported to have said of the 
proposal: “It amounts to a confiscation 
by the Powers of Japan’s rights in Man- 
churia, secured as a reward of the heavy 
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expenditure of blood and treasure. The 
popular sentiment is certainly violently 
opposed to the proposition.” Count 
Okuma, evidently in a fit of anger, was 
reported to have said: “If the Manchu- 
tian railways must be neutralized, why 
not all the railways in China?” Count 
Okuma’s query is no argument at all, 
and the argument advanced by Viscount 
Hayashi practically means this: “We de- 
feated Russia and therefore we have the 
right to rob China. You have no right 
to interefere.” Japan certainly will not 
accept the proposal philosophically, but 
the approval of England, her ally and 
supporter in the Russian war, will ulti- 
mately force her hand. 

Russia, altho unwilling to accept the 
suggestion of the United States without 
giving the subject the most careful con- 
sideration, will raise no serious objec- 
tion. The fact that she has been pushing 
her plans for the Amur Railroad to 
Vladivostok, so that her Vladivostok and 
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the Ussuri littoral will not be left iso- 
lated in case a project like the pres: nt 
one is carried out, shows that Russia has 
long been aware of the possibility of 
such a proposal and probably indicaies 
that she is not unwilling to relax jer 
hold in Manchuria if Japan likewise is 
not to retain hers. In addition, the con- 
cession granted by China to the Unired 
States and Great Britain, to construc! a 
railroad from Aigun to Chin-Chow-!*u. 
casnally referred to by Secretary Knox 
in his memorandum to Russia, gives the 
proposal considerable weight. The line 
covered by the concession would cross 
the Russian line at Tsi-Tsi-Har and 
penetrate well up toward the Amur line. 
This fact alone will give Russia much 
cause for consideration in framing her 
reply to the United States. And the fact 
that the projected railroad would form a 
very dangerous competitor for the Jap- 
anese railroad will be something for 
Japan to consider. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Peace Movement in the Colleges 


BY GEORGE W. NASMYTH 


(Mr. Nasmyth is president of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, which held a con- 


vention at Cornell University during the Christmas holidays. 


This is a unique and interest- 


ing organization, from which much may be expected.—Eprror.] 


NE of the most difficult problems 
which man has yet to solve is 
that of living together in peace. 

In the twentieth century man has little 
to fear from the forces of nature. 
Maeterlinck has shown us, in “The Blue 
Bird,” how all the evils, all the plagues, 
all the sicknesses, all the terrors, all the 
catastrophes, all the mysteries that have 
afflicted life since the beginning of the 
world have been imprisoned, one by one. 
in the basalt caves of the palace of Night 
The evil spirits of the air and the ghosts 
and witches of darker ages have been re- 
solved into their true elements by the al- 
chemy of science and the touchstone cf 
reason. The only enemies of man that 
are left are his fellow men. Against 
these he must build fortresses and mighty 
engines of war ; because of these he must 
stagger under the burdens of huge stand- 





ing armies and enormous navies. And 
all because we have not learned how to 
live together in peace upon this little 
globe called the wor!d. 

It is upon this problem that the Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, which 
held its third annual convention at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., during the 
Christmas vacation, is at work. At this 
convention were gathered together sev- 
enty students from almost every nation- 
ality and from the four corners of the 
earth. Chinese and Japanese students 
formed a large delegation, but students 
were also present whose homes are in 


India, Russia, Armenia, Greece, Brit- 
ish South Africa and the West 
Indies, Switzerland, France, Ger- 


many, the Philippines, and many of the 
countries of South America. The most 
important result of the convention was 
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the formation of an affiliation with Corda 
Fratres, an organization with aims simi- 
lar to those of the Cosmopolitan Club, 
and whose membership includes 60,000 
students in the universities of Europe. 
[his marks the beginning of a world- 
wide union of students in the cause of in- 
ternational peace and the universal bro- 
therhood of man. Each continental 
organization will be known by its own 
name in addition to the general name of 
Corda Fratres, “Brothers in Heart.” The 
name of the European organization is 
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hundred or more students from all na- 
tionalities present at the third Hague 
Conference. The object is twofold, to 
have an effective representation of the de- 
sire for peace on the part of the students 
of the world, and to train the young men 
who will compose the delegation for the 
great work which lies before cosmopoli- 
tanism in the next twenty years. 

The Cosmopolitan movement derives 
its importance from the large number of 
foreign students in American universi- 
ties. In Cornell University, as an exam- 














PRINCE VICTOR NARAYAN AND 


A GROUP OF HINDU 
Who were Members of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs at Cornell. 


STUDENTS, 
In India these men would probably 


never meet, as they belong to different castes, but in the Cosmopolitan movement all caste distinctions 
are broken down and all men meet on level ground. 


thus “Corda Fratres, International. Fed- 
eration des Etudiants,” and the official 
name of the American branch is “Corda 
Fratres, Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs.” 
The executive headquarters of the world 
organization, which is at present in Paris, 
will come to America in 1911 for a two 
year term, ‘and the biennial world con- 
vention, which is to be held at Rome in 
191t, will also come to the United States 
1913. Plans are already under way 
to have an organized delegation of a 


ple, representative of many others, there 
were last vear 180 foreign students, rep- 
resenting thirty-two nationalities and 
races of the world, and including thirty- 
two students from China, nineteen from 
Cuba, twelve from the Philippines, twelve 
from Argentina and ten from Japan. A 
group of the Hindu students is shown in 
the accompanying photograph. The 
members of this group would hardly 
come into contact with each other in In- 
dia, as they belong to widely different 
strata of society, ranging from a prince 
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DELEGATES TO THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OI! 
COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


down to members of the lowest castes, 
but in the Cosmopolitan movement they 
all meet on an equal basis. In the pho- 
tograph of the International banquet, 
held on the last day of the convention, 
are seen sitting together at the same ta- 
ble students from Japan, China, Greece, 
Armenia, Mexico, Uruguay, Germany, 
Brazil and many other countries. 

These foreign students in American 
universities are picked men, the majority 
of them sent here by their governments, 
and many of them will rise to high posi- 
tions of power and influence among their 
countrymen when they return home. It 
is difficult to conceive of more favorable 
conditions for growing ideals of uni- 
versal peace and international good-will, 
for breaking down the barriers of race, 
religion and nationality, and for bringing 
about a better understanding and mutual 
sympathy between man and man. As a 
matter of experience, we have found that 


these prejudices are caused chiefly by ig- 
norance, and that all that is necessary to 
accomplish our object is to bring these 
men together. The experience of the 
American members of the Cosmopo!itan 
Clubs is typical. We find, first, that the 
foreign students are surprisingly like 
ourselves. We learn to understand them 
then to admire and trust them,-and finally 
to love them. I know of no other influ- 
ence so effective, so pregnant with possi- 
bilities for the cause of “Peace on Fartl, 
Good Will to Men,” as these deep friend: 
ships which are formed between th 
young men from many nations and far- 
off lands, who are gathered together ur- 
der the roofs of American universities 
The United States, under the leacershi 
of Elihu Root, seems to have taken as her 
peculiar mission the spreading of the gos 
pel of peace, and the presence of thest 
foreign students affords an  unprece 
dented opportunity for extending her fer 
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vent spirit beyond her physical boun- 
daries. The spontaneous origin and mar- 
\elous growth of the Cosmopolitan move- 
ment are eloquent tributes to the vital 
force which underlies it. International- 
ism seems to be in the very air which we 
breathe, Cosmopolitan clubs were formed 
independently and without knowledge of 
each other at half a dozen universities 
before 1907, beginning with Wisconsin 
in 1903 and Cornell in 1904. At the time 
of the first convention in 1907, eight 
universities were represented in the 
association, At the second convention, 
in 1908, the number had increased to 
sixteen. At the last convention the roll 
included active clubs in twenty-three uni- 
versities, with two others in the process 
of formation. The total active member- 
ship is about 2,000 and the first issue of 
a monthly magazine of about 40 pages, 
into which the “Cosmopolitan Annual” 
has grown, will be published in March. 
Thru the generous aid of Mr. Ginn, the 
founder of the International School of 


Peace; the movement will henceforth 
have a permanent secretary, Mr. Louis 
P. Lochner, at Madison, Wis., who will 
also act as the editor of the Cosmopoli- 
tan publications. 

Cosmopolitanism has been defined as 
“democracy writ large.” But it is more 
than that. To the ideas of liberty, 
equality and fraternity for which democ- 
racy stands must be added the spirit of 
that song which the angels sang so many 
years ago, and the realization of which 
seems so bright before us now. Cosmo- 
politanism stands far towards‘the front 
in that great movement toward the unity 
of the world in which, for the first time 
in human history, the races are almost 
unanimous and there is a quorum of the 
continents. It is this last ideal which 
gives such depth of meaning in the heart 
of every cosmopolitan to those prophetic 
words of Goldwin Smith which we have 
chosen for our motto, ‘‘Above all nations 
is humanity.” 


Irnaca, N. Y. 


er fer A COSMOPOLITAN DINNER. 
idents from Japan, China, India, Greece, Armenia, Mexico, Uruguay, Germany, Brazil, Argentine Republic 


and many other countries, who met at Cornell University to orgaaize the peace movement among the 
students of the world. 




















The New President of Clark College 


Dr. EpmMunp CLARK SANFORD, who recently succeeded Carroll D. Wright as 
president of Clark College, at Worcester, Mass., was born at Oakland, Cal., on 
November 10, 1859. His preliminary education was obtained in his native town. 
He was afterward a student at the University of California, from which he was 
graduated in 1883. He received the degree of Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins in 1888. 
He was for a time instructor in psychology in his alma mater. From thence he 
went to Clark University and the chair of psychology, which he continues to hold 
since his elevation to the presidency of Clark College. He is author of “‘A Course 
in Experimental Psychology” and has written extensively for magazines and peri- 
odicals on the same subject. He is now president and professor of Physiologica! 
Psychology. Clark College is young, being scarcely ten years of age. But it is a 
college devoted to “student ambitions.” It is, in point of fact, contrary to the 
statutes of the college to admit men not regarded as capable of completing the 
work in three years. There is no “code,” but the students of Clark have never 
had to be asked to “behave.” The founder of Clark instituted an interesting 
experiment that is, by no means closed, but is reporting progress. Athletics are 
not given so prominent a place in Clark as they are in some of the larger colleges, 
and if the classes are small they are picked, and Clark College is forcing itself 
upon the attention of youths who are worth teaching. 
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Some Interesting Fiction 


WE have long since become acquainted 
with the weather melancholia of Mr. 
Phillpotts’s novels. We have acquired a 
patience for enduring his chronological 
tables of domestic tragedy because, in 
spite of this dreariness and too many 
details, he does dramatize the sea with a 
sort of Old Testament dignity. His 
latest novel’ is another salt-sprayed epic 
of storied Devonshire, a story (with the 
mist between it and the reader) of village 
deaths, of the putting to sea of boats, of 
ynhappy marriages, of old men bowed 
by sorrows, young ones struggling 
against their heritages, and of women at 
home baking bread and bearing children. 
Each solo of the tragedy is accompanied 
by the sodden grayness of rough seas 
and gaunt cliffs. The people of the 
story take on the bleak sincerity of the 
nature about them. Living day by day 
within the sound of the waves seems to 
have filled them with a scriptural auster- 
ity and the fear of God. Elsewhere men 
temper the primitive license of the solid 
earth with homes, with fields of corn, 
flowers and trees. But there in Devon- 
shire men and women saw and heard 
always the untempered greatness of God 
washing against their very doorsills. It 
became to them a “haven” from the 
snares of the land, a place where restless 
spirits could be purged and broken to 
the laws of life. 


Just as Mr. Phillpotts is master in this 
language, so is Alice MacGowan a sure- 
footed guide along the trails of the Ten- 
nessee mountains. The hero of her 
latest novel’ is a carefree young moun- 
taineer who has strolled thru some 
twenty years of his life strumming a 
banjo, hunting when he was hungry. 
building a fire under a tree when he was 
cold, and in general thrusting the respon- 
sibility of his existence upon the palpable 
resources of nature about him rather 
than upon any he could plow or dig up. 





‘Tue Haven. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: 
John Lane Company. 1.50. 

"THe Wivinc or Lance Creaverace. By Alice 
MacGowan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


He marries as instinctively as a bird 
mates, and is aggrieved to find that his 
wife refuses to show the same young 
raven trust in Providence. The book 
has a certain marital significance typical 
of the mountains. There the women 
marry as they do elsewhere, but the men 
are but sojourners in the relationship. 
To them it is a tavern by the road. They 
are one not with their wives and chil- 
dren, but with the blue peaks, the hidden 
caves and silent paths about them. 

Mr. Connor’s novels come as- hymn- 
singing missionaries among other hea- 
then romances of the season. The For- 
eigner’ is a narrative sermon. It is a 
tale of how Canada assimilated her 
Saxon, Celt and Slav immigrants, and of 
their lives. The story is chiefly concerned 
with the son of a Russian Nihilist. He 
is being evilly reared in the injurious, 
beer-drinking environment of his fellow 
countrymen when a little, dove-winged 
woman snatches him from his native 
mire and delivers him into the hands of 
her dissipated admirer, hoping that by 
giving him the moral responsibility of 
the lad she might kill two spiritual birds 
with one stone. Thereaftér the story 
drags.. The author concerns himself too 
much with the moral combinations of his 
characters and too little with the objec- 
tive in their lives. He can dramatize a 
drunken Galician wedding feast and a 
revival with astonishing vividness, but 
the space between the feast and the re- 
vival is a time of prayer and fasting to 
the reader. 

Thé Master‘ is an effort at socialistic 
aviation in which Mr. Bacheller attempts 
to interpret a Christ in terms of modern 
life. The atmosphere of the book, in 
spite of its villains, is too rarefied to sup- 
port any continued interest. 

Mr. Kipling created the illusion of 
India. He cast over the barracks, the 
desert wastes, the silent juhgles and the 
savage interiors the languorous heat of 
the country and .surcharged it with an 
electrical atmosphere of Hindu mystery. 


er. By Ralph- Connor. New ‘York: 
New York: 


$1.50. 
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Since then any author may embroider his 
romance with these tropical designs and 
be sure of an interested public. Candles 
in the Wind’ is a story of an English- 
woman who marries a man part*English 
and part Hindu. On their return to 
India she learns that he is a half-breed. 
Unfortunate marriages and illicit love 
spring up like the luxurious and poison- 
ous vegetation of the region. The au- 
thors of these stories seem to drop into 
a sort of moral coma from which they 
rarely recover till the last page. In this 
instance the husband dies opportunely, 
and the lover and the wife, who have 
been suffering pangs of decency and 
honor, are relieved. 

The reader often feels that it is his 
prerogative to understand with cynical 
wisdom the meri and women of a book, 
and when an author takes away his pre- 
rogative he is apt to resent the lack of 
the usual romantic blindfold. Miss 
Austin, in the collection of stories enti- 
tled Lost Borders,’ is really working out 
several problems in human algebra, and 
she solves them so astutely we have no 
opportunity of doubting her substitutions 
for the x, y and 2’s of her characters. 
The scenes are laid in the arid regions 
of the West and the people are those 
who have missed their cue in life, lost 
their borders, and who are forever 
searching for “the word” that will teach 
the way back or out, whichever the 
reader infers. 

The Florentine Frame’ reminds one of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Eleanor.” The 
two are narratively very similar, tho 
there is a distorted family complication 
in the latter. In both novels an admir- 
able and versatile woman loves and inci- 
dentally holds up the awkward hands of 
a young literary man. In both instances 
she is supplanted by a younger woman, 
but in this latest version it is a mother 
supplanted by her daughter. We natu- 
rally recoil from any romantic rivalry be- 
tween mother and child, and no amount 
of martyr-like restraint on the mother’s 
part reconciles us to the innate indecency 
of such a situation. The distressing de- 
tails of the story are enhanced by the 


SCANDLES IN THE Winv. By Maud River. New 
York: John Lane Company. 1.50. 
New York: 


*Lost Borpers. By Mary Austin. 

Harper & Brothers. gu.36- 2 
'Twe Fiorentine Frame. By Elizabeth Robins. 

New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 





fact that in this case the man loves he 
mother, but thinking her beyond iis 
reach, marries the daughter. The : irl 
learns the truth after her mother’s de: :h, 
and a period of painful and abnor:al 
readjustment follows. The title il!:s- 
trates the hysteria of the book. 7 he 
frame is one which the mother has cher- 
ished for twenty years with sixteen-ye:r- 
old sentimentality, waiting for a picture 
worthy to fill it. She finally uses a liice- 
ness of the young dramatist. Any 
author who allows her heroine such fads 
and makes of her a Medici lady with a 
literary coterie, who permits her .to dic 
at the dramatically right but ethically 
wrong time, is sure to give her nove! a 
tone of high-browed hypochondria. 


as 


The Literature of Spiritualism 


Much reading of spiritualistic litera- 
ture may be recommended to the roman- 
ticist who would emulate the White 
Queen in “Through a Looking Glass,” 
and learn to believe six impossible things 
before breakfast. Unfortunately, the 
appearance of such literature under the 
sponsorship of men of scientific achieve- 
ment precludes the consideration of it as 
a form of entertaining fiction. 

None the less, it must be confessed 
that Cesare Lombroso’s last book, After 
Death—What®” is far from convincing. 
Himself won over to a belief in spirit- 
ualism by the mediumship of Eusapia 
Palladino, he takes his reader on a gal- 
lop into a realm of fantastic ideas. His 
introductory discussion of transposition 
of the senses and supernormal trans- 
mission of thought is very uncritical. 
Practically, he would precipitate the 
modern world into a wholesale revival 
of the superstitions of savagery. It is 
somewhat startling, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, to have the customs and arts of 
barbarism reviewed in admiring fashion 
as evidence of the way in which the 
organism of the primitive man, finer 
than that of civilized man, vibrated to 
the spiritual world around him. Yet, 
strangely, Lombroso conceives medium- 
ship, as he conceived genius, to be a 
matter of a diseased organism. Once con- 


1 APTER Deato—Wrar? By Cesare Lombroso. Bos 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50. 
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viuced of the truth of Palladino’s con- 
teutions, Lombroso apparently accepts 
without further question the most ex- 
travagant claims of the most extrava- 
gait advocates of spiritualism. Haunted 
houses, transcendental pho tography, 
phantasmal doubles, are accredited—all, 
too, without the slightest reference to 
exposures that have been made in the 
past. Slade’s performances, for exam- 
ple, are cited in evidence of the medi- 
um’s activity in the Fourth Dimension! 
He admits, however, that Palladino has 
been detected in trickery. The admission 
that a given medium both can and does 
cheat must inevitably arouse in the can- 
did mind what the believer calls the illu- 
sions of the incredulous. And with rea- 
son. A little knowledge of the limita- 
tions to which human observation is 
subject makes us less ready to believe 
all that we see and hear, and induces a 
healthy skepticism of the senses, a doubt 
whether “de sun do move.” By far the 
most valuable part of Lombroso’s book 
is the part devoted to a clinical study of 
Palladino. 

In Are the Dead Alive? Fremont 
Rider makes large use of the argument 
from authority to prove that they are. 
One is not thoroly convinced that the 
authorities cited have convinced the 
author. There is copious quotation from 
eminent men, such as Sir Oliver Lodge, 
F. W. H. Myers, William T. Stead and 
others, citing their belief in the future 
life in more or less spiritualistic lan- 
guage. Argument from authority is a 
two-edged sword, to be used with care. 
After all, a man’s testimony has weight 
only when he is a specialist in the matter 
upon which he passes judgment. The 
experience of the best trained fireman 
may be of no avail in fighting a fiery 
rash. It would seem that, to be a thor- 
oly competent observer of the medium 
and her circle, one should be an expert 
in two fields—that of psychology and of 
sleight-of-hand, a requirement rarely 
fulfilled. A thoro study of involuntary 
movement should precede all investiga- 
tion of the physical phenomena of spir- 
itualism. It cannot be urged too strong- 
ly that unconscious movements are un- 
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New 
York: B. W. Dodge & Co. 


By Fremont Rider. 
$1.75. 
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conscious, and that no subjective testi- 
mony is of value in regard to them. 

Telepathy is considered as a hypothe- 
Sis supplementary to, or possibly an- 
tagonistic to, the spiritistic interpreta- 
tion of certain phenomena. Rider ap- 
parently thinks that science had sealed 
this hypothesis with approval. As an 
argument from authority, however, the 
statement may be ventured that with 
perhaps two or three exceptions there 
is not a psychologist in America who 
accepts thought transference as proved, 
so overwhelmingly negative, on the one 
hand, have been the results under test 
conditions; so surprising, on the other 
hand, the discovery of the acuteness of © 
the natural agents of transmission, as 
the eye, the ear and the skin. For the 
rest, Rider gives an entertaining and 
candid summary of spiritualistic phe- 
nomena, so called, and sketches of the 
most noted—and most notorious—medi- 
ums, from Slade to Mrs. Piper and 
Palladino. 

A very complete account of the latter 
is that written by Carrington.” A sketch 
of the medium’s life is followed by a 
summary of the reports of other investi- 
gators, after which the author gives a 
detailed report of his own observations. 
Carrington’s account of the phenomena 
he observed is certainly one of the most 
satisfactory published; its value being 
increased by the fact that he is himself 
a prestidigitateur and practised in the 
detection of spiritualistic frauds. Altho 
convinced as to the reality of Palladino’s 
pretensions, Mr. Carrington recognizes 


. the difficulty of convincing his readers. 


Accepting the existence of hitherto un- 
known facts, he reviews the theories 
that have been advanced to explain them. 
He himself inclines toward a spiritual- 
istic interpretation. 

The religious note in the literature of 
spiritualism is sounded in Miss Robbins’s 
Both Sides of the Veil. The sincerity 
of the writer and her longing to know 
the truth redeem the book from common- 
placeness. It records the revelations of 
the life-beyond made by a friend to the 
~SEusaPta PALLADINO AND Her PHENOMENA. By 
~~ Carrington. New York: B. W. Dodge & 


*Botn Sipes or THE Ver. By Anne Manning Rob- 
bins. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 
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author thru Mrs. Piper, the Boston 
medium. It must be said that the life- 
after-death revealed therein does not 
seem highly desirable. 

‘Tracing the antecedents and affilia- 
tions of spiritualism is instructive. Pod- 
more’s’ scholarly treatment of Mesmer- 
ism and Christian Science shows that 
the various theories of magnetic fluids, 
modern Spiritualism and Christian Sci- 
ences are three offshoots from the same 
root, namely, Mesmerism. The psy- 
chology of suggestion has absorbed 
whatever there was of truth in the early 
doctrines of Mesmer. But the love for 
the miraculous and for the dominion of 
‘the prophets manifested therein has in- 
stigated movements of another dye. Of 
the making of saints there appears to be 
no end, a fact Mrs. Eddy may enjoy 
pondering, if her sense of humor be 
sufficiently developed. 


a 


Letters and Memorials of Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, Literary Editor of the Nation, 
1865-1906. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50. 

In 1865, when four years out of col- 
lege, Wendell Phillips Garrison became 


the literary editor of the Nation, then 


making up its first number. From that 
date until within a year of his death, in 
1907, he sat in the editorial chair, first 
as the companion of Mr. Godkin, then 
for twenty-six years autocrat of letters 
in a journal that went everywhere among 
the select few who made books, who 
sought to read good books, and who at 
any rate wished the standard advanced, 
in American literature, to a higher level, 
where, being seen of men, it should at 
least deserve the respect of good men. 
The Nation, under Godkin and Garrison, 
set the standard a little higher and with 
a little freer swing than was observed in 
other lands. Scholarship took a brace. 
Every university and college sent a re- 
cruit—worthy, but often raw—to study 
the manual and receive training in or- 
derly and exact criticism. This training 
fell largely to the lot of Mr. Garrison. 
Everywhere the line was drawn. with 
distinction between what was “fit to 
print,” or rather what was “fit to read,” 


°MesMeRISM AND Cristian Science. By Frank 
— Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
1.50. 


and what was only partly worthy. Form, 
fitness, propriety, sincerity, correctness, 
truth—all came within the manual. Mir. 
Garrison was “‘not a journalist by acci- 
dent.” He had first of all from jis 
father a fearless integrity. He could not 
be cajoled or won to lie back or lie luw. 
The wrong that he saw must be amend- 
ed or destroyed. From the office of the 
Liberator he entered Harvard College, 
and was there a kindly but fearless 
critic of such evil tendencies as always 
exist in student life; but he preferred 
rather to show the way to betterments. 
He was a writer in the best of the col- 
lege magazines, and after graduating lie 
continued the practice, taking a brief 
period of exercise in THE INDEPENDENT. 


a 


John Brown. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. 
American Crisis Biographies. Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25. 


To Professor Du Bois, as one of the 
leading spokesmen of the negro race, 
John Brown is of course a hero of the 
first rank. Yet the author ventures to 
refer to the killing of the pro-slavery 
men at Pottawatomie Creek (May 24, 
1856) as “the Pottawatomie murders,” 
and in other ways his reverence for his 
hero is shown to rest “this side idolatry.” 
There is nothing new in the data, as he 
confesses—the work of Sanborn, Hin- 
ton, Connelly and Redpath rendering 
any effort in that direction futile. But 
the viewpoint—that of a champion of 
the negro race—is notable, and the argu- 
ment made for justice to that race is 
forcible and moving. Professor Du Bois 


* sees a more or less steady growth dur- 


ing the greater part of the last century 
of the doctrines of liberty, equality and 
fraternity; but with the supremacy of 
Darwin’s theory he notes a lapse back- 
ward. Since the appearance of the 
“Origin of Species,” he writes: 


“Tremendous scientific and economic ad- 
vance has been accompanied by distinct signs of 
moral retrogression in social philosophy. 
Strong arguments have been made for the fos- 
tering of war, the utility of human degrada- 
tion and disease, and the inevitable and known 
inferiority of certain classes and races of men.’ 


The arguments of the slaveholders are 
revived and reclothed in scientific dress, 
and everywhere the white race insists 
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upon its Own superiority and upon the 
repression of the so-called inferior races. 
These are misreadings of science. The 
scientific age has “added to the eigh- 
teenth century idea of individual worth 
the complementary idea of physical im- 
mortality.” We now look forward to an 
endless series of human achievements, 
and “freedom for such development be- 
comes the central assertion of the evolu- 
tionary theory.” The legacy of John 
Brown is this: the truth that the cost of 
liberty, even tho that cost be blood, is 
less than the price of repression. It is a 
legacy for all time, and never did it have 
a stronger bearing upon current issues 
than today. 


ed 


The Poems of Phillis Wheatley. 
_ phia: A. M. E. Book Concern. 
The first edition of Phillis Wheatley’s 
poems, published in 1773, is now reprint- 
ed to remind a forgetful public of the 
genius of a once famous negress. The 
poems are indeed remarkable—not as po- 
etry, but as the product of a remarkable 
woman. Born in Africa, she was sold 
as a slave in Boston at the age of eight. 
Within a year she had learned to read 
and write English, and within a few 
years to write verse of a quality which 
astonished the literary world of the time. 
There is nothing original in her lines. 
They are nearly all imitations of Pope, 
and some of them really plagiarizations. 
But rhythmically they are fluent and 
metrically they are correct. They had 
considerable vogue at one time, and they 
will always be interesting. 


Philadel- 


& 


Introduction to the New Testament. By 
Theodor Zahn. Translated from the 
third German edition by John Moore 
Trout, William Arnot Mather, Louis 
Hodous, Edward Strong Worcester, 
William Hoyt Worrell and Howland 
Backus Dodge, under the direction and 
supervision of Melanchthon Williams 
Jacobus, as8isted by Charles Snow 
Thayer. In three volumes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $12. 


One must look with respect upon so 
large and difficult an undertaking as the 
translation of Zahn’s voluminous New 
Testament Introduction, with its in- 
volved and cumbersome style, and its 
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multiplicity of learned and _ intricate 
notes. The work is a monument of 
painstaking and laborious research, and 
even Germans complain of its massive- 
ness. But it may be questioned whether 
the result is worth the pains. Zahn is a 
stout defender of traditional opinions, 
and while he is incapable of other than 
fair facing of every fact looking toward 
a judgment opposed to his own, he is 
likewise incapable of full justice to con- 
siderations which militate against views 
of high traditional authority. His work 
is generally recognized as off the line of 
the best German criticism since Baur. 
There is such a thing as being misled 
thru an infinite number of facts, all of 
which are reliable in themselves. One 
may amass details until he loses all sense 
for the main considerations, and it may 
be feared that this will be the result with 
students of this vast assemblage of 
learning on the literature of early Chris- 
tianity. The scholarly industry of the 
officers and fellows of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary in rendering these 
weighty volumes of German learning 
into English may nevertheless be com- 
mended. 


& 


Diamonds Cut Paste. By Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 


This story is a departure from the 
usual historical romances by these au- 
thors, and deals with the facts and fan- 
cies of a familv instead of a nation. The 
misunderstanding is brought about by a 
typical fiction widow with blond hair, a 
fondness for jewels, and a tendency to 
seek the protection of a masculine wing, 
whether that wing is already bespoken 
or not. The authors do not take advan- 
tage of all the possibilities for unhap- 
piness and evil presented. They concern 
themselves not so much with the widow 
as with the good women of the family, 
who busy themselves in extricating the 
clumsy husband-bee from the honey-pot 
into which he has fallen. The whole is 
written in an old-fashioned cavalier style 
wherein the words bow their way thru 
the pages with such inimitable courtesy 
and charm that we forget the sharpness 
of the modern setting. 
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Literary Notes 


....Games for the Playground, Home, 
School and Gymnasium, by Jessie H. Bancroft 
(Macmillan, $1.20) will prove a great aid to 
teachers and others concerned with the play of 
children, by its completeness, and the excellent 
arrangement of its index. 


...-A new method of making pottery is de- 
scribed by Ralph C. Davidson in Concrete Pot- 
tery and Garden Furniture (Munn & Co. 
$1.50). In the introduction and openiog chap- 
ters, Mr. Davidson dwells upon the simplicity 
of the work till the reader sees all the mantels, 
shelves and tables of his home covered with 
the products of his hands, but as the com- 
plexity of making molds—described in the 
later chapters—dawns upon him, he abandons 
his plans of making pottery in the corner of 
the attic on the next rainy day. However, to 
the craftsman with some mechanical ability 
this book on the making of vases from cement 
will prove instructive and full of suggestion. 


....A branch of charitable work, which 
should be better known to the reading public, 
receives a concise treatment in Visiting 
Nursing in the United States (New York: 
Charities Publication Committee, $1.25). The 
author, Yssabella Waters, of the Henry Street 
(Nurses’) Settlement, is much too modest in 
dealing with her subject, devoting but thirty- 
seven pages to the history, principles, organiza- 
tion and administration of the work, and the 
remainder to statistical tables, and to a direc- 
tory of Visiting Nurses’ Association thruout 
the United States. Had the author seen fit to 


go into detail concerning this important branch 


of health promoting, particularly her own 
share in it, she might have made a more gen- 
eral appeal to the reading public. As the book 
stands it will prove invaluable in the libraries 
of social settlements and colleges. 


....It is now possible to secure in con- 
venient English form several of the Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher, the remarkable se- 
ries of brief essays on questions of importance 
in the history and doctrine of Christianity by 
some of the most eminent scholars of Ger- 
many. Messrs. Harper & Brothers have in- 
cluded several of these volumes in their 
“Library of Living Thought,” among others 
Wrede’s Origin of the New Testament, Beck- 
er’s Christianity and Islam, Berthelet’s Trans- 
migration of Souls, Meyer’s Jesus or Paul, 
Weiss’s Paul and Jesus, and Seeberg’s Reve- 
lation and Inspiration. The volumes are well 
printed, and their form is convenient. The 
price is modest, tho, of course, not as low as 
in the German editions. It would make great- 
ly for intelligence on religious subjects if these 
books could circulate by the tens of thousands, 
as has been their good fortune in Germany. The 
essays by Wrede and Weiss deserve especial 
attention. It is unfortunate that the publish- 
ers included in this American series the val- 
ueless “Teaching of Jesus” by Count Tolstoy; 
it is merely a paraphrase of certain portions of 
the Gospels, handled without critical discern- 
ao, and supposedly for the benefit of chil- 
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Pebbles 


Tue TaiLtor—I can’t make you aicther su 
until you pay for the last. 

The Customer—Great’ Scott! 
that long. 


“It costs more to live than it did yea:s 
ago,” said the man who complains. 

“Yes,” answered the man who enjoys mo.’ 
ern conveniences, “but it’s worth more.”- - 
Washington Star. 


I can’t w: 


“Mrss YERNER,” said Mr. Dudley, who ‘s 
fond of dogs, “don’t you think you ought to 
have. an intelligent animal about the hou: 
that would protect you and”—— 

‘Oh, Mr. Dubley,” giggled Miss Yerner, “th:. 
is so sudden!” 


THE SISTER STATES. 


A curious inquirer wants to know “what 
are the sister States,” and the Fairfax Forwin 
answers: We should judge that they are Miss 
Ouri, the Misses Sippi, Ida Ho, Mary Land, 
Callie Fornia, Ata Bama, Louisa Anna, Della 
Ware and Minne Sota.—Kansas City Star. 


THE HAPPIEST HOUR. 

He. “Do you remember the night I pro- 
posed to you?” 

She. “Yes, dear.” 

He. “We sat for one hour, and you never 
opened your mouth.” 

She. “Yes, I remember, dear.” 

He. “Ah, that was the happiest hour of my 
life.”"—The Catholic Mirror. 


THE IMPOLITE PORTER. 


A London merchant, who had a rather 
ruddy complexion, after “doing” Glasgow, 
had some time to wait for his train at St. 
Enoch station, and bethought himself of a 
little joke. 

“What is the name of this station, my good 
fellow?” he asked of a porter. 

“St. Enoch station, sir.” 

A few minutes later he met the same porter 
and said: 

“What do you call this station, porter?’ 

“St. Enoch’s! Dae ye no see the name 
abune the hotel there?” 

Just then the train was shunted in, and our 
English friend got comfortably seated in a 
third-class smoker, along with a few more 
passengers of the male persuasion. 

“These railway officers are about the 
worst; they can’t be civil,” remarked the 
Londoner. 

“That’s a confounded lee!” said a Scotch 
farmer. 

“Well,” said the Londoger, “I'll bet you 
five bob I don’t get a civil answer from the 
first porter I ask a question of.” 

“Done,” replied the old farmer. 

Looking out, he spied his “green” friend, 
and, beckoning him over, asked in his most po- 
lite tone: 

“Would you kindly tell me the name of this 
station, porter?” 

“Gang awa’, ye bacon faced buffer! Pit 
yer daft heid in!” was the answer.—Tid Pits. 
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Mr. Taft’s Speech 


Tue President says that the tariff 
question must be argued out in the com- 
ing campaigns. An inquiry addressed 
to all the Republican editors in twenty- 
six States west of the Alleghenies by the 
Chicago Tribune shows that much argu- 
ment will be needed to convince a large 
majority of them that his view of last 
year’s revision is a correct one. Of these 
editors, 2,686 do not approve the new 
law, while 812 agree with him about it; 
and the revision is satisfactory to only 
27 of 604 independent editors. Many 
will be surprised to read in the report of 
his speech at the Lincoln dinner in New 
York that the average rate of duty on 
dutiable imports under the Dingley tariff 
was only 24.03 per cent., and that the 
average now is 21.09 per cent. We 
think it will be necessary to revise these 
figures. The Republican majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee reported in 
March last that the average rate under 
the Dingley tariff was 44.16 per cent., 
and admitted that the Payne bill would 
increase it to 45.72 per cent. 

That unfortunate revision of the tariff 
has been, with the course of the leaders 
under whose direction it was made, the 


main cause of the Republican dissension 
which he deplores. We trust that this 
dissension will not prevent the enactment 
of those just reform measures to the 
support of which the party is pledged 
and in behalf of which he earnestly la- 
bors. He asserts that the rise of prices 
is not due to the tariff. Everybody 
knows, however, that tariff rates and 
combinations sheltered by them have 
kept the prices of certain products at an 
abnormally high level for many years 
past, altho they may be responsible for 
only a little of the recent general up- 
ward movement. 

His address gave no comfort to those 
who predicted that he would announce 
a mild and soothing policy as to the 
prosecution of violators of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. It is his duty to en- 
force the law. We cannot quite sub- 
scribe to his opinion that “if enforce- 
ment of the law is not consistent with 
the present methods of carrying on busi- 
ness, it does not speak well for those 
methods.” As we understand the inter- 
pretation of the Sherman Act, many 
harmless and even beneficial business al- 
liances and operations are made unlaw- 
ful by it. His predecessor, Mr. Roose- 
velt, remarked in a message that full en- 
forcement of this law would destroy the 
business of the country, which could not 
be conducted without breaking it. 

 ] 
Plutocracy and Proletariat 

ONE need not accept Professor Pat- 
ten’s somewhat idiosyncratic theory of 
prices in order to find his article on “The 
Crisis in American Home Life” im- 
mensely interesting and thought-provok- 
ing. When an economist who disagrees 
with most of his scientific colleagues on 
most questions agrees with them, and 
with all sorts and conditions of radical 
men, that the middle class in America is 
being destroyed, and that our population 
will-soon consist of Plutocracy and Pro- 
letariat, it is wise to examine his argu- 
ment. 

Professor Patten, of course, does not 
expect many students of our economic 
situation to follow him when, without 
qualification, he advances the opinion 
that the three most generally accepted 
explanations of rising prices are false. 
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We doubt, if indeed Professor Patten 
himself believes that the increasing sup- 
ply of gold, and the diminishing returns 
of natural resources other than gold- 
bearing quartz, are entirely without ef- 
fect upon the range and average of mar- 
ket prices. And while he rather explicit- 
ly denies that “exploitation” is a true 
cause of present prices, he obviously at- 
tributes some influence to the actual dis- 
tribution of wealth, as well as to the dis- 
tribution of population. 

The attentive reader will observe that 
Professor Patten fails to discriminate 
between rising prices and an increasing 
cost of living. No argument is neces- 
sary to prove that the cost of living may 
go up or down without any change what- 
ever in the level of prices. Or, on the 
other hand, prices may go up.or down 
and the cost of living remain unchanged. 
It all depends upon how one lives. 

That is to say, the standard of living, 
upon which Professor Patten has written 
so much and so suggestively, is a factor 
coefficient with the factor price in deter- 
mining the cost of living. And the great 
value of Professor Patten’s article lies in 
his analysis of this ccefficient factor. It 


is not at all diminished by what many of 
his economic brethren will regard as an 
indefensible theory of price. 

For no one can deny, we think, thar 
the American people are living wantonly 


and wastefullv. This is a fact, irrespec- 
tive of price fluctuation, irrespective also 
of the question whether capital is ac- 
cumulating more or less rapidly, per 
capita of the whole population, than it 
did when the middle class was in the 
habit of saving, and irrespective, finally, 
of the further question whether the 
standard of living of the middle class is 
at the present moment rising or falling. 

Tt is true, as Professor Patten says, 
that new capital now comes from the 
profits of rich men, and not from the 
savings of the middle class. He does not 
show that the actual rate of capital-ac- 
cumulation has fallen off. In the period 
of low prices, twenty. vears ago, the 
standard of living of the middle class 
was undoubtedly rising. Professor Pat- 
ten does not show that it is rising today. 
On the contrary the facts that he so sig- 
nificantly arrays point strongly toward 
the conclusion that it is falling. Never- 
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theless, if we admit some slight improve. 
ment in the economic status of organized 
labor, and take note of the astounding 
expenditures of the rich, the conclusion 
is certain that the American standard of 
living is high, and that so large a pro- 
portion of expenditure is for waste and 
folly that capital, whether increasing 
more or less rapidly than formerly, is not 
increasing adequately. 

With waste in consumption goes 
frightful waste also in production. In 
part the unfortunate distribution of 
population to which Professor Patten 
refers is an effect of a wretchedly un- 
economic production, which has quite un- 
necessarily sundered the various classes 
of producers that contribute each some. 
thing to the ultimate product, as it moves 
thru successive stages from raw materia! 
to retailed article handed over to the con 
sumer. We do not suppose that Pro- 
fessor Patten would contend that our 
clumsy scheme of production, with its 
carefully devised opportunities for mid- 
dlemen and rake-off agents at every turn 
of the road, was attributable to domestic 
inféelicity as a cause. In fact, we have 
observed that ‘his program of reform 
provides for a 35 per cent. reduction of 
the cost of living thru “a rational tariff” 
(whatever that mav be) “the control of 
monopolies,” and “co-operative buying.” 

Finally, “the new status of women” 
undoubtedly is a factor in both the 
wasteful living of the rich and the pov- 
erty of the poor. It may be unchival- 
rous to say so, but if the truth is to be 
told it must be said that the factor of 
waste in American living is chiefly 
chargeable to the women, both ignorant 
and idle, of that class which is often de- 
scribed as “the vulgar rich”; a class that 
has made its wealth suddenly, often by 
questionable means, and which, having 
neither ideas nor inherited standards of 
refinement, has seen no better way to 
dispose of its money than to turn it over 
to “the ladies” to squander. On the 
other hand, as Professor Patten ob- 
serves, the women of the middle clas: 
who, a generation or two ago, doubled 
the hushand’s income by their household 
industry. creative of products that now 
are hought in markets and shops, have 
withdrawn from productive labor. We 
believe that Professor Patten is right in 
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holding that this is an important cause 
of the rapid destruction of the middle 
class. In the wage-earning class also 
the status of women has changed, and in 
a way that plainly does not promise bet- 
terment. Women by tens of ‘thousands 
are becoming wage-earners in factories 
and shops, and with what effect upon 
family life is sufficiently shown by the 
sinister fact that when a strike, a lock- 
out or an industrial depression closes the 
factory gates, the death rate of little 
children temporarily falls, altho the 
parents may be reduced nearly to starva- 
tion. a 

All in all, it is plain that many causes 
besides rising prices are today increas- 
ing the cost of living. They are making 
life agreeable for privilege-enjoying 
profit-makers, difficult for wage-earners, 
and nearly impossible for the salaried 
and other elements of what was once the 
mainstay of the nation, a prosperous and 
happy middle class. 


& 


Growing. Pains 
PRINCETON lost half a million or more 


latt week on account of dissensions 
among the faculty and alumni as to the 
use of the proposed endowment. Yale 
was, a few weeks ago, agitated by a simi- 
lar question which, however, did not re- 
sult as at Princeton in so offending the 
donor that the gift was withdrawn. In 
both cases the grounds of the opposition 
were the fear that the proposed donation 
would hamper the institution by forcing 
upon it a policy dictated by its buildings. 
In both cases the question at issue was 
the fate of the undergraduate college and 
its relation to the university. Should the 
college be dominant or subordinate? 
Should it be segregated or merge its 
identity in a large whole? The univer- 
sities in larger cities, which are now ad- 
vancing most rapidly, tend to the latter 
type. In Columbia and the University 
of Chicago the undergraduate depart- 
ment is small and inconspicuous com- 
pared with the graduate and professional 
schools, 

But Princeton and Yale are not in 
large cities and their colleges have been 
for over a century their chief pride, so it 
is a fair question whether they should 
strive to grow into universities like Co- 
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lumbia and Chicago or concentrate their 
efforts on undergraduate work or de- 
velop some intermediate system. Prince- 
ton as yet has hardly begun to be a uni- 
versity. Its graduate department is 
small and it has no professional schools 
to speak of. Yale is one of the leading 
universities of the country in graduate 
work and has professional schools which 
are beginning to rival the old college in 
numbers, but the college is still regarded 
as the most important part of the insti- 
tution, by the general public as well as 
by its students. Many of the alumni of 
Princeton and some of the alumni of 
Yale believe that the expansion policy of 
the administration is dangerous to the in- 
tegrity of the college, which ought to be 
the prime consideration. 

Mrs. Sage’s gift of $650,000 to Yale 
was designed for the purchase of the 


- Hillhouse estate, upon which it is pro- 


posed to place the new physical labora- 
tory and other buildings. This is at con. 
siderable distance from the old campus 
and would to a certain extent tend to 
break up the college life concentrated 
there. On the other hand Mr. Procter’s 
offer of $500,000 was for buildings for 
the graduate school to be located at a dis- 
tance from the old campus, presumably 
with a view of protecting the college 
from the threatened invasion of gradu- 
ate students. President Wilson, how- 
ever, wishes to have the graduate school 
in the middle of the campus, so gradu- 
ates and undergraduates of all classes 
may associate. 

Such public controversies over the ac- 
ceptance of proffered gifts are unseemly 
and apt to deter future donors, but they 
have their good side. It is better to 
quarrel over a policy than not to have 
any policy in view. The difficulty arose 
in both cases from not having a general 
plan for the desired development of the 
university understood and agreed upon 
by the authorities and alumni. Some of 
the Yale men who objected to the Hill- 
house project did so because it seemed 
that the university authorities were doing 
what they had done too often before, put- 
ting down a new building on any piece 
of ground that they could get hold of re- 
gardless of future development. The 
Princeton case is so involved with per- 
sonal ambitions, national politics, club at- 
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tachments, educational policies and archi- 
tectural designs that outsiders cannot 
comprehend what it is all about. 

The first thing is for Princeton and 
Yale men to decide what kind of a uni- 
versity they want, then go to work to 
get it. The idea of a college pure and 
simple must of course be abandoned. 
The university is hatched, and it cannot 
get back in its shell. On the other hand 
no Yale or Princeton man wants to 
model after Columbia and Chicago. 
What is needed is a compromise between 
these extremes, a practical combination 
of college and university, and to devise 
this will require the combined wisdom of 
all interested. 

The most encouraging feature of these 
controversies is that it has made it evi- 
dent that the universities will work out 
their own policies and will not submit to 
the dictation of donors. Our universities 
have become independent enough to look 
a gift horse in the mouth. Fifty years 
ago almost any college in the land would 
have changed its name, allegiance, policy 
and most cherished customs if a million 
dollars had been held out as inducement. 
Now Princeton and Yale hesitate to ac- 
cept a munificent donation if it involves 
placing a building a few blocks away 
from where they think it ought to be. 


se 
Mr. Roosevelt at Christiania 


Ir is fortunate that Theodore Roose- 
velt has changed his plans so as to go tc 
Norway and deliver his Nobel Peace lec- 
ture. Every recipient of a Nobel prize 
is expected to give a lecture at Chris- 
tiania within six months of its award on 
the subject for which the prize is given. 
Had Mr. Roosevelt lectured in Loudon, 
Paris and Berlin, as originally. proposed 
and passed Christiania by, it is safe to say 
that neither Mr. Smiley, Mr. Carnegie, 
Senator Root, Representative Bartholdt, 
nor any other deserving American would 
be able to get the Peace prize for many 
years to come. It is an unparalleled op- 
portunity for the American most known 
and esteemed in Europe to hunt for big- 
ger game than he has yet met since he 
left our shores. 

We expect Mr. Roosevelt to explain 
to Europe in his lecture the attitude of 
the United States toward the peace of 
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the world. It would perhaps not be 
proper for the ex-President to dis: :ss 
specifically the most pressing pi ice 
propaganda of the day and give Eng nd 
and Germany advice in their pre ent 
somewhat'strained relations. It migl. be 
misconstrued and would do more h rm 
than good. But could he not point out 
the way to a stable and universal pcace 
for them as well as for other nations? 
Theodore Roosevelt is the only living 
ruler who seems to have penetrated the 
philosophy of the peace movement far 
enough to see the limits to which arbitra- 
tign can be employed at the present time 
in settling disputes between nations. In 
his remarks to the president of the North 
Carolina Peace Society, April 2, 1008, 
he said: 

“Effective arbitration necessitates agreements 
between all the Powers to respect each others’ 
territory and sovereignty and to arbitrate all 
other questions.” 

Thru his Secretary of State, Mr. Root, 
President Roosevelt has already nego- 
tiated treaties with the principal nations 
of the world in which both parties agree 
to resort to The Hague for the settle- 
ment of their differences except in these 
cases, where honor, vital interests and 
the interests of third parties are involved. 
But what are the vital interests of a 
country? Surely nothing except the in- 
tegrity of a nation’s territory and the 
absolute sovereignty over it. Therefore, 
if a treaty can be made in which each 
nation guarantees the territorial integ- 
rity and sovereignty of the other, and all 
other minor subjects be referred to arbi- 
tration, peace between those nations is 
practically assured. The United States 
has a treaty with Japan to refer. all <lis- 
putes to The Hague except those involv- 
ing national honor, etc., and an agree- 
ment, or more properly speaking a decla- 
ration of intentions, in which each nation 
practically promises to respect the terri- 
tory and sovereignty of the other. Both 
the treaty and the declaration taken to- 
gether fulfill, President Roosevelt’s :lef- 
inition of effective arbitration. The 
treaty is the same_we have negotiated 
with twenty-three nations, including 
England and Germany. All that has to 
be done, therefore, to assure peace be- 
tween England, Germany and the United 
States, is for Secretary Knox to add to 
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the existing treaty with England and 
Germany a joint ‘declaration similar to 
the one Secretary Root has negotiated 
with Japan and then persuade England 
and Germany to agree between them- 
slves to do what they have already 
agreed to do with us. When this is ac- 
complished it will be time to consider Mr. 
(arnegie’s suggestive League of Peace, 
by which England, Germany and the 
United States, and, of course, France, 
shall keep the peace of the world by 
following Bentham’s rule that the first 
duty of man is peace, and the second is 









































































































































































in gio fight to get it. at 

th Would it not also be an auspicious 
g fgocasion for Mr. Roosevelt to review 

' Bthe two Hague conferences and show 

1; vty the first one has fittingly been 
‘< (galied the Magna Charta of international 
all flaw. He could also without doubt urge 

Europe to devise with the United States 

ot, [some method of completing the Court 
yo- (gof Arbitral Justice constituted at the 
ns jpsecond Hague Conference, and thus, 
ree. before the Third Hague Conference con- 
‘e- fvenes in 1915, to obtain a permanent 
ese [world court modeled after the Supreme 
ind Court of the United States. 

ed. & Indeed, it would be a great privilege 
f a if Mr. Roosevelt, with all, the authority 
in- {his words would carry, should show 
the Europe that the Constitution of the 
ore, [United.States furnishes the key to uni- 
ach ffversal peace among the nations. For 
reg- [just as our States brought about peace 
| all ffamong themselves by establishing a 
rbi- QCongress, a Court and an Executive to 
s is [carry out their interstate desires, so the 
ates [mations, by simply developing the Hague 
dis- (Court into a real international court, the 
olv- JRecurring Hague conferences into an 
ree- [international legislature, and then add- 
-cla- fing an international executive should 
tion fjone be deemed necessary, will at last 
erri- fave realized Tennyson’s dream of “The 
Both parliament of man, the federation of 
1 to- fhe world,” and shall have constituted 
def- fRhemselves into a real “United Nations.” 
The § We think that Theodore Roosevelt 
iated frill seize the opportunity. 
ding 
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A Serious Accusation 
be- 


WE need to say no more on the Fair- 
knks incident at Rome. We mentioned 
tlast week. We did not, like so many 
kpers indiscreetly and offensively call 
he Pope’s refusal to receive Mr. Fair- 
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banks a “snub,” for we had no proof it 
was meant as such. We said: 

“If the Pope did not think it proper to re- 
ceive him, that it would be approving the 
Methodist schism, no one has the right to com- 
plain. Social privileges go by favor. The 
Pope receives many Protestants.” 

We have made, and now make, no 
complaint against the Pope. A more 
serious matter is at hand. 

The defense, and a perfectly adequate 
one if true, is made by Archbishop 
O'Connell, of Boston, in an editorial in 
his personally owned journal, The Pilot, 
and it is a severe arraignment of the con- 
duct of the Methodist mission in Rome 
at which Mr. Fairbanks was announced 
to speak. The Archbishop says—and it 
is incredible that he did not see and ap- 
prove the editorial, even if he did not 
write it—as follows: 

“The Methodist College is an institution 
which for the last twenty years has been the 
center and the plague-spot of all the worst fa- 
naticism possible to conceive, and impossible to 
describe in a decent paper, against the Holy 
Father, the Church of whichhe is the head, 


the clergy of which he is the bishop, and the 
doctrines which he holds and teaches. 


“There is no good faith in that establish- 
ment, but only venomous hatred for the Vati- 
can and of the holy old man who resides 
therein. So it was positively conveyed to Mr. 
Fairbanks that he must choose either his audi- 
ence or his address. Both were incompatible 
with either dignity or decency.” 

These are very serious charges. They 
come from no _ irresponsible source. 
Archbishop O’Connell has known Rome 
intimately for twenty-five years, by fre- 
quent visits and eight years of residence. 
during five years of which he was rector 
of the American Catholic College there. 
His denunciation of the Methodist Col- 
lege was sent thru the Associated Press 
over the country before it appeared in 
The Pilot. Similar charges appear from 
other similar sources. 

If true these charges ought to be con- 
fest and a radical reform made. Thev 
would be a disgrace to Methodism and 
to the Board of Missions which is in con- 
trol. If false they must be challenged 
and met. A bill of particulars should be 
demanded, and no fear or favor shown. 
They include bribery, wholesale and re- 
peated bribery for the purchase of false 
conversions, bribery a hundredfold worse 
than that for which Senator Allds is now 
being tried by the New York State Sen- 
ate. 


; 
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Now it is not easy to believe these 
charges to be true. That the mission has 
sought for converts is confest; but that 
is quite legitimate if legitimately done. 
It is proper to speak and hold meetings 
and present reasons. It is proper to es- 
tablish day schools and Sunday schools 
for children, and teach those whose par- 
ents are pleased to have them attend. 
That much Protestants and Catholics do 
properly ; but to “bribe poor women,” or 
“by money, gifts and promises cajole 
young men and girls away from their 
Catholic homes” is most reprehensible. 
And equally criminal is it to “lie” and to 
“calumniate” the Pope, priests and nuns. 
We had not imagined that the Italians 
were so devoted to the Church that it 
would he necessary to employ these cor- 
rupt means. 

We have at hand the circular from the 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions de- 
scribing the work of the Methodist Mis- 
sion in Rome. In a central location it 


has a building valued at $335,000, a large 
audience room, for Italian and English 
services, Sunday school rooms, offices, a 
book store, a printing plant, and rooms 


for a theological school and a boys’ 
school. Here young men are trained as 
preachers. Another building gives quar- 
ters for the women’s work, where 270 
girls were taught last year thru a twelve 
year course from the kindergarten to the 
college. There is an industrial depart- 
ment and a faculty of thirty teachers. 
This building has just been sold and 
three new buildings will take its place 
providing for double the number of 
pupils. Yet another school of sixty-seven 
girls is taught by Miss Italia Garibaldi, a 
granddaughter of the famous liberator 
of Italy. There is other mission work 
in various cities of Italy. On the face 
of it this is all legitimate. Italy is such 
an irreligious country that all honest 
efforts to bring the people back to Christ 
might well be welcomed. 

But the men who charge bribery, cor- 
ruption, bigotry, calumniation and false- 
hood are not irresponsible. For aught 
we know there may have been cases in 
which hot-headed agents have been guilty 
of these offenses, but it is hard to believe 
they are other than exceptional. It is 
perfectly proper to seek converts, to 
proselyte, in fact, in Rome or in Amer- 
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ica. The fact that the Pope is ther: 
not make it forbidden ground eit! 
justice or courtesy. But these ch 
of most vicious methods of prose! 
have been made, and must be conf: s 
denied ; and if denied Archbishop ( 
nell is bound to present his proofs 
public to which he has appealed. 


* 


Federal Incorporation 


Tue bill for a national incorporation 
act which has been prepared by the De 
partment of Justice and introduced in 
Congress differs in many respects from 
the erst draft which was published some 
weeks ago. It now appears to prohibit 
the formation of holding companies, by 
forbidding a corporation having a 
national charter to “purchase, acquire or 
hold” the stock of any other corporation. 
A company so chartered, however, is 
authorized to take over the property of 
an existing corporation and to pay for 
the same by an issue of stock. Among 
the changes which published criticism 
suggested is the addition of a provision 
for the forfeiture of the charter if the 
corporation violates the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. 

It is now said that the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Standard Oil suit 
will not be made known until October. 
A confirmation of the lower court’s de- 
cision is expected. It is the duty of the 
Government to enforce the laws, and if 
the St. Louis decision shall be sustained, 
the President will probably feel that the 
Department of Justice must proceed in 
the courts against many incorporated 
combinations. In his recent message he 
said : 

“It is the duty and purpose of the Exccutive 
to direct an investigation by the Department 
of Justice, thru the grand jury, or otherwise, 
into the history, organization and purposes ol 
all the industrial companies with respect to 
which there is any reasonable ground for sus 
picion that they have been organized for 4 
purpose, and are conducting business on 2 
plan which is in violation of the Anti-Trust 
law.” 

This investigation and the possible 
prosecution of corporations, he added. 
would disturb the confidence of the bus'- 
ness community and check prosperity. 
To avoid such unfortunate results he 
proposed that the combinations should 
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accept Federal incorporation with all 
that such incorporation implies. 

It was at once asserted by opponents 
of this plan that it was designed to pro- 
tect unlawful combinations, to prevent 
the prosecution of them under the Sher- 
man act. But the bill does not support 
this assertion. Its severe requirements 
would exclude corporations engaged in 
unlawful and harmful restraint of trade, 
and if any corporation obtaining a Fed- 
eral charter should thereafter violate the 
Sherman act, its charter would be sub- 
ject to forfeiture, followed by a receiver- 


ship. The purpose of the President was 


shown in part when he said that the plan 
offered “Federal protection on the one 
hand, and close Federal supervision on 
the other”; also when he spoke of “the 
burden of complete Federal supervision 
and control which must certainly be im- 
posed.” But the protection he had in 


mind was defense against prosecution by 
‘State authorities. 

Doubtless the most formidable opposi- 
tion will be that which will be made in 
behalf of State rights and State control. 
The bill does not seek to exempt the cor- 
porations from State or other local taxa- 


tion, but it does say: 

“No corporation formed hereunder shall be 
subject to any visitorial powers other than 
such as are authorized by this Act or are 
vested in the courts of the United States.” 


Objection will also be made because 


great powers are granted to the Commis-. 


sioner of Corporations. It may be re- 
called that a similar plan, involving a 
kind of Federal license, was condemned 
by a Senate committee partly for the 
reason that it gave extraordinary power 
to this bureau officer. 

_ The proposition is one of exceptional 
importance and should be thoroly dis- 
cussed in and out of Congress. Recent 
growth of companies engaged in inter- 
state business and whose scope is nation- 
al indicates that eventually they must be 
brought under national supervision. It 
can be foreseen that if Congress shall act 
favorably ‘upon this bill, it will be only 
after long debate and the adoption of 
many amendments. The situation will 
be complicated by the continued exist- 
ence of the Sherman act in its present 
form, for a corporation might.accept the 
Proposed Federal charter, meet the re- 
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quirements of it, and still be doing busi- 
ness in violation of the sweeping provi- 
sions of that statute. 


a 


The cleaning up of 
the Republican 
politics at Albany 
looks as if it ought to result in a clean- 
ing out. Such a dramatic case of appar- 
ent exposure of corrupt methods has 
never been known hereabouts before. 
Usually the proof of political or legisla- 
tive bribery is indirect, by comparison of 
bank accounts, of money received here 
and paid there; but in this case the very 
man who carried the money, who went 
with the messenger, is the accuser, and 
declares he saw it paid, one thousand 
dollars of it to Mr. Allds, who has 
lately been chosen as leader of the Re- 
publican members of the Senate. Here 
are two witnesses and their witness 
agrees. It looks true, and we do not 
see how Mr. Allds can disprove it. 
Allowing it to be true, neither the ac- 
cused nor the accuser can remain in the ' 
Senate; both would have to be expelled. 
But in this case the guilt of the accuser, 
Mr. Conger, is very much less than that 
of Mr. Allds. It was not Mr. Conger, 
but his deceased brother, that provided 
the bribe. The bill may have been a 
good one, but it was not to the advan- 
tage of the concern of which the brother 
was president, and Mr. Allds, so it is 
testified, threatened to have it passed, 
and demanded $1,000 as a condition of 
holding it back in committee, and so Mr. 
Frank Conger sent by his brother $6,000 
to be paid to three men, of whom Mr. 
Allds was one. It was a case precisely 
like that when a Black Hand man extorts 
money on threat of blowing up a man’s 
house. The victim does wrong to pay, 
but the chief crime is with the other 
man. The “Black Horse” crowd of half 
a dozen years ago at Albany are on a 
par with the Sicilian Black Handers. 
The Evening Post is to be praised for 
bringing out the scandal, and we hope 
it will be exposed to the bottom. 
ad 

~ There were complaints, 
« - st ag in the first days of Dr. 
Cook’s claimed success, 
that it was discourteous for him to try 
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to snatch from Commander Peary the 
prize of the Pole. We were not imprest 
by the charge, for the Pole is anybody’s 
right, and any route that has ever been 
tried is open to all successors. Accord- 
ingly the plan of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the Peary Arctic 
Club to send an expedition next winter to 
reach the South Pole does not seem to us 
to contravene good manners. The Eng- 
lish expedition will follow Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s course and will have the 
advantage of a known route to within 97 
miles of the goal, while the American 
party will start from a point 1,800 miles 
from that taken by the British, and will 
cover an unknown route 100 miles the 
longer. We doubt not that both parties 
will be thoroly provided with the best 
known means of travel, dogs or ponies, 
sledges and provisions, and both will 
have had experience, altho Commander 
Peary will not be in command of the 
American expedition. If they succeed 
they will have gained their prize in about 
two years from this time. May the best 
win. It is a fair field and no interfer- 
ence, and they start simultaneously, with 
good will to each other, the British wel- 
coming their American competitors. 
& 

Dr. Burrell’s aw is what Dr. David J. 

Cintieneahs urrell, pastor of the 

Marble Collegiate Dutch 

Church of this city, said the other day at 
a large religious meeting in Chicago: 
_ “In my judgment the Carnegie Foundation 
is the most significant movement in modern 
times in the interests of agnosticism in general 
education. I have also been called to task for 
saying that the Biblical instruction in Prince- 
ton University has been under the direction ot 
a man who does not believe in the inspired 
trustworthiness of the Scriptures as the word 
of God. The same affirmation might be made, 
and still more strongly, respecting many of the 
institutions of learning under avowedly Chris- 
tian control.” 
This is a fair specimen of Dr. Burrell’s 
recklessness. In his opinion no man has 
the right to be a teacher in the Church 
who does not accept his view of biblical 
inerrancy. If a college teacher hold in 
any degree to the higher criticism he is 
teaching infidelity and is an enemy of the 
Holy Bible. The Church has left Dr. 
Burrell behind, but he follows and barks. 
The Carnegie Foundation is not one par- 
ticle “in the interests of Agnosticism.” It 
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asks no change in any teacher or ieach- 
ing, or in any trustee of any one of the 
colleges and universities which it aids. 
Every one of them may be a Baptist or 
a Presbyterian or a Methodist for all it 
has to say. But it does require this, that 
the charter of the institution which it aids 
do not thus permanently limit control to 
a single denomination ; and to our opin- 
ion that is not bad. It allows freedom to 
choose the best men, while at the same 
time Brown University can, thru its ma- 
jority of Baptists in the board of trus- 
tees, keep that majority as long as it 
chooses. We are not convinced that col- 
leges tied to a denomination have better 
teaching, morals or religion than unde- 
nominational institutions. 


& 


A correspond ent 
Professors Who Do learned in Euro- 


Met ‘Teach pean pedagogic: 
questions a statement made by us in our 
issue of January 27, to the effect that in 
English universities and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe there are as a matter of 
course professors on whom no duty of 
instruction is imposed. He says: 

No German professor has any liberty what- 
ever until he has fulfilled the minimum pre- 
scribed for him, either directly or by the 
medium of the fee system, by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. My impression is that the 
only universities in the world where there are 
professors actually free to do just what they 
please, teaching or not, as they like, are three 
or four of our American universities. We 
have not many such men yet, but we have 
some at Harvard, at Columbia, and, I think, 
at Johns Hopkins and Chicago. Almost every 
one who writes about German universities 
overlooks the absolutely controlling power of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, It works 
quietly and from a distance, but with amazing 
effectiveness and regard for detail. 


5 


Some months ago the 
Protestant Church of 
Germany was dumb- 
founded when Pastor Blumhardt, the 
conservative son of the late famous 
prayer-healer Pastor Blumhardt, of Bad 
Boll, in Wurtemberg, and Pastor Net- 
mann, the most brilliant protagonist of 
liberal Christianity, both formally joined 
the ranks of the Social Democrats. 


Social Democratic 
Pastors 


who are openly taking sides with the 
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propaganda of Social Democracy is con- 
stantly increasing, and they are by word 
of mouth and by publications aiding this 
cause. The Church authorities see in this 
innovation no ground for interference. In 
Norway, Pastor Ericksen is not only a 
prime leader in the ranks of the Social 
Democrats, but he is also persona grata 
with the authorities. Possibly this can be 


explained by the fact that the present - 


cabinet of Norway, and especially the 
Minister President Knudsen, have pro- 
nounced socialistic leanings. Sweden is, 
as a rule, more conservative than Nor- 
way, yet at a recent convention of liberal 
minded pastors held in Lund, at which 
the State Church was largely represented, 
an affiliation of the Church with the 
Social Democratic agitation was strongly 
advocated. The leader in this movement 
was the Swedish pastor in Copenhagen, 
Dr. Widner, who declared that in his 
own congregational work he found the 
assistance of his Social Democratic mem- 
bers most useful, and that among the 
most liberal contributors to the cause of 
the church in Copenhagen were the mem- 
bers of the Social Democratic party. An- 
other advocate, Pastor Brulin, of Arloef, 
and still a third, Pastor Mauritzon, in- 
sisted that the church should and could 
make use of the Social Democratic agi- 
tation for the gospel cause. Dr. Holm- 
strom, who is also professor of theology, 
declared that there was an inner connec- 
tion between the tendencies of Christian- 
ity and Social Democracy and that the 
church and pastors should most heartily 
co-operate with the latter. It should, 
however, be remembered in this connec- 
tion that in the Scandinavian lands the 
Social Democratic party is not under the 
spell of the anti-Christian and anti- 
churchly spirit that sways, particularly in 
Germany, where Christian and Social 
Democrats are to all intents and purposes 
mutually exclusive terms. 


When the com- 
mercial commis- 
sioners returned 


Japanese Judgment of 
American Women 


home from their visit to this country, a 
Japanese newspaper asked them indi- 
vidually three questions: ‘What imprest 
you most on your trip to America? 
What displeased you most? -What were 


your most pleasant moments?” To the 
first and last of these questions the 
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answers were appreciative and are most 
satisfactory to American pride or con- 
ceit; but the answers to the second, 
which might call out our defects, are 
unexpected. The things which most dis- 
pleased them were: : 

“1.—Pretension to respect paid to ladies.” 

“2.—The fact that Americans wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves.” 

“3.—Extreme respect for women.” 

“4.—Presumptuous attitude of women over 
men, and the mingling of boys among girls in 
schools.” 

‘*5.—Too much respect for women.” 


“6.—Unreasonable egoism on the part of 
women,” 


“7.—Extreme mammonism.” 

“8.—Too much pride on the part of women.” 
“9.—Corruption of political parties and poli- 
tics. 

“10.—Supply of unfiltered water in the lakes 
in the neighborhood of Chicago for drinking.” 

“11.—To salute any kind of women.” 

“12.—Unnatural gestures and phraseology of 
women in talking.’ 
And yet we ought not to be surprised. 
Our deference to women must be a 
shock to. any people who have relegated 
women to an inferior position. We re- 
member that when the famous German 
theologian, Dr. Christlieb, visited this 
country over thirty years ago and was 
entertained in our best families, he 
criticised the women because, when the 
man of the house returned home from 
business, the mistress of the house did 
not hasten to meet him with slippers and 
dressing-gown, and give him the easiest 
chair,’ but kept it herself. Japanese 
women are taught to be humble and 
deferential. American clothes do not 
become them, because they have been 
taught to bend the head and have never 
learned to stand straight and throw out 
the chest. That looks too forward, too 
bold. 

& 

The State Dairy Commis- 
sioner of Missouri, who is 
also State Pure Food Com- 
missioner, is urging the railroads of that 
State each one to select one boy from 
each of the counties thru which they 
pass, and send them to the State Agri- 
cultural College, to be specially educated 
in the interest of advanced farming. 
The Commissioner believes that such a 
staff of young men, constantly growing 
up to leadership, would be of as much 
advantage to the carrying trade of the 
State as directly to agriculture. He 


A Boy 
to a County 
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would have them particularly educated 
in dairy farming, which has been neg- 
lected in the Southwestern States im 
iavor ot range cattle raising; and all the 
way down thru ‘Fexas to the Gulf and to 
Mexico the land of these big ranges 1s 
equally good for dairying, teeding by 
soiling and by silos not less than eight 
times the milch or fatted cattle that 
could be fed by the wild pasturage 
method. The great Ozark country, 
which has become famous for its big red 
apples, is said to be just as good a field 
for advanced dairying, and this is true 
of tens of thousands of acres in half a 
dozen States. The proposition to link 
the producing and the carrying indus- 
tries is a peculiarly good one, and while 
the conditions are not the same in the 
Eastern States as in the Western, the 
rule holds good that we cannot make our 
corporations too closely a part of the 
body -politic and the body industrial. 
There are few men who better under- 
stand what can be and what ought to be 
produced in any section of the country 
than our railroad presidents. Why 
should they not join hands with the agri- 
cultural colleges—pro bono publico? 


ed] 


Nothing attests better the almost per- 
fect character of the system of popular 
education in Germany than the phenom- 
enal decrease in the number of illiterates 
among the military recruits. In 1887 
there were 1,250 among the newly en- 
rolled soldiers who could neither read 
nor write; in 1897 this number had been 
reduced to 200, and in the present year 
there were actually only 58 illiterates, or 
0.02 per cent. of the total enrollment, 
and most of these came from the Polish 
districts of Eastern Prussia. During the 
present year the number of illiterates in 
France is 9,853. 


The New Orleans school children who 
came North a year.or two ago to take 
part in a spelling contest were quite mor- 
tified that a colored girl, Estelle E. Gibbs, 
got the prize. Here is another case in 
Hoboken where a colored girl got the 
prize as having passed the best written 
examination out of the ten thousand 
scholars in the grammar schools. She 
was rated 100 in history, civics, spelling, 
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ar:thmetic and grammar, and 96 in ge- 
ography. But she does not intend t go 
to the high school, and thence to the or- 
mal school, because she does not 1 ink 
she would be allowed to teach in |lo- 
boken, and so she proposes to s'udy 
music. That is an illustration how the 
shutting of the door of opportunity dis- 
courages ambition. But we would re- 
mind her that the world is bigger ‘han 
Hoboken, and the best education pays 
best. And now here is another case, a 
negro boy who recklessly leads the 
eighty January graduates of the Jersey 
City High School. The only way to 
prevent it is to set up a separate scliool 
for colored children and stop competi- 
tion. 
& 


It is a very frank statement that comes 
from Bluefields that the Nicaraguan 
revolutionists have sent to Panama to 
recruit fifty armed Americans to aid 
their cause. The United States Govern- 
ment ought to have influence enough in 
Panama to prevent any such American 
intermeddling. It adds even more color 
to the current belief that our country is 
more than benevolently taking part in 
the overthrow of the standing govern- 
ment there which succeeds President 
Zelaya. 

ef 


We offer the following suggestion to 
San Francisco. In Formosa every house- 
hold has to pay a monthly tax of two 
rats. A fine is imposed on those who fail 


to pay them in. Every rat is examined, 
and if found to be infected with the 
plague the house is thoroly cleaned and 
disinfected. Twice a year every house 
or shop has to be emptied of all its con- 
tents and carefully cleaned out, while 
rows of tables, pans, boxes, bottles, etc., 
line the streets. The Japanese rulers 
mean to have their sanitation effective. 


a 


We are likely to have a reform in the 
conditions which send our ambassadors 
and ministers abroad to live in_ hotels 
until they can !ease a house in a foreign 
capital. A bill reported favorably ap- 
propriates $500,000 annually to purchase 
embassy buildings.. We ought to have 
had them long ago. ° 
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The Growth of Credit Insurance 


CREDIT insurance is comparatively a 
modern development. In the old days, 
when a merchant was insured against 
fire, that was as far as he thought it 
necessary to go, but in modern days, 
since the discovery of the fact that losses 
by failures in business are very consider- 
ably in excess of those by fire, credit 
insurance has been given the place in 
the commercial world that properly be- 
longs to it. Credit insurance has long 
since passed the experimental stage. It 
is similar to fire insurance in at least 
one respect, viz., it is purely protective 
in its essence and purpose. In the earli- 
est application of the credit insurance 
idea it was assumed by the insuring 
company that the firm carrying a credit 
insurance bond would tend toward reck- 
lessness and carelessness in its extension 
of credit. The experience of those who 
have applied credit insurance to their 
operations, however, has not confirmed 
this hypothesis and its assumption has 
not been warranted. On the contrary, 
credit insurance is a reliable and efficient 
guide, and in the working out of the 
idea, business losses from failures have 
been reduced to a minimum. Credit in- 
surance is exceedingly helpful to the 
credit man, in establishing his limits. It 
is likewise a safeguard and valuable pro- 
tection to the interests represented by 
him. While merchandise is in the ware- 
house or salesroom of the firm engaged 
in its merchandising, and this merchan- 
dise stock is protected by fire insurance, 
the value of it is well defined, but upon 
the delivery of these same’ goods to a 
transportation or public service company, 
they pass from under the control of the 
shipper and without credit insurance the 
selling merchant has nothing but the en- 
try on his books to show as an asset. 
Generally speaking, the selling merchant 
has no collateral security, and were it 
not a fact that the average purchaser is 
honest, business could not be conducted 
at all. No bank could extend credit as 


the merchant does with comparative 
safety, and in these days it is coming 
more and more to be a fact that no mer- 
chant can afford to do it in the long run. 


. Experts. have held that panics would be 


entirely eliminated if a sufficient line of 
credit insurance were carried by manu- 
facturers and jobber$, since panics are 
to a very large extent the result of loss 
of confidence and a sense of insecurity. 
Such a loss of confidence and such a 
sense of insecurity would be impossible 
if the merchants’ profits were guaran- 
teed against loss by a judiciously select- 
ed line of credit insurance. The growth 
and development of credit insurance has 
thus far been bounded by a period not to 
exceed twenty years, but it will not be 
long before every credit inquiry blank 
will carry as a vital question (as of fire 
insurance), Do you carry credit insur- 
ance, and if so, to what extent? 
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Pror, JEREMIAH W. JenxKs, the Cor- 
nell economist, recently estimated the 
cost of sickness to the United States at 
large to be a billion dollars annually. 
Minor ailments not requiring a physi- 
cian’s services, but amounting to indispo- 
sitions, according to the same authority, 
aggregate a quarter of that sum. Pub- 
lished accounts of the utterances of Pro- 
fessor Jenks on this point credit him with 
the following, viz. : 


According to some of the best authorities 
in a country like the United States the loss 
through sickness on the average by every 
member of the population is thirteen days. 
resulting in a monetary loss doubtless of 
more than a billion dollars a year. Minor 
ailments which do not result in the calling of 
a physician cost not less than $250,000,000 a 
year. By proper care probably nine-tenths 
of this loss could be saved. The loss that 
comes from overfatigue or a lowering of one’s 
surplus vitality of power of endurance is, from 
the economic point of view, even greater 
probably than that due to illness. This feel- 
ing of fatigue, coming often from the use of 
alcohol or of tobacco, or from carelessness 
in diet or unnecessary loss of sleep or undue 
length of the working day, amounts probably 
ie very much more than the direct loss from 
illness. ' 
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Stock Exchange Evils 


THE action taken by the New York 
Stock Exchange in the Rock Island case, 
a few weeks ago, left something to be 
desired, but it was more satisfactory to 
reasonable critics of speculative trading 
in securities than the more recent report 
of the committeeeappointed to investi- 
gate the collapse of the Hocking Coal 
and Iron pool. In the Rock Island case 
the Exchange authorities said that the 
offending firm (two members of which 
have been suspended) must have known 
that the execution of the capitalist man- 
ipulator’s order “would serve no proper 
or legitimate purpose and would deprive 
the quotations of transactions upon the 
Exchange of their value as standards of 
the real market value of securities.” To 


a certain extent this was condemnation 
of pool manipulation, but no similar dis- 
approval of such manipulation is to be 
found in the Hocking report, altho it 
says that three or four firms “merit 
severe condemnation” for subscribing to 


the pool for the account of another firm 
and thus “lending their names to this 
undertaking.” But it also excuses the 
course of this other firm (which, with 
the help of a well-known professional 
manipulator, managed the “undertak- 
ing”) by speaking of its great confi- 
dence in the prospective value of the 
stock, which, during several years, had 
paid no dividend, and the quoted market 
value of which had been marked up in 
1909 from $22 to $o1. 

What the public wants to know is the 
opinion of the Exchange authorities con- 
cerning such manipulation. In this case 
the history of the pool is given by the 
committee, with figures and names. If 
the Exchange authorities regard such 
undertakings as illegitimate, and as 
“detrimental to the Exchange’s interest 
or welfare,” they should say so plainly. 
If manipulation designed to create ficti- 
tious prices and to unload properties 
upon the public at values measured by 
such prices is at variance with that 
clause in the Exchange’s constitution 
which asserts that the “object” of the 
institution is “to maintain high stand- 
ards of commercial honor and integrity 


among its’members, and to promote and 
inculcate just and equitable principles of 
trade and business,” there is no time like 
the present for making known the vov- 
érnors’ views on this subject. Failure to 
condemn and suppress such evils sharp- 
ens the hostility of unreasonable {oes 
and invites restrictive legislation that 
would do more harm than good. 


Sd 

...-The Engineering and Mining 
Journal's tables show that the gold out- 
put in 1909 was $457,567,280, which may 
be compared with $378,411,054 in 1905, 
$258,829,703 in 1900, $198,995,741 in 
1895, and $118,848,700 in 1890. 

...-According to the American Iron 
and Steel Association’s reports, which 
are the best authority, the output of pig 
iron in 1909 was 25,795,471 tons, against 
15,930,018 in 1908, and 25,781,361 in 
1907, when the highest previous record 
was made. 


....The prosperity of grain growers 
in the Canadian Northwest is shown by 
a recent dispatch from Detroit, which 
says that J. C. Coe, a Saskatchewan 
farmer, while in that city on Decem- 
ber 22, bought an automobile ($4,500) 
for himself and twenty-nine for his 
neighbors, the cost of the entire lot be- 
ing nearly $100,000. 

....In its monthly circular for Feb- 
ruary, the National City Bank asserts, 
upon the authority of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, that “there is practically 
not a national bank in the United States 
whose condition is regarded as unsatis- 
factory.” The management and condi- 
tion of a considerable number of banks 
have been greatly improved since Sep- 
tember, 1908, owing to the reform policy 
of the Comptroller’s office. 

....Russia’s wheat crop last year was 
783,000,000 bushels, or 100,000,000 bush- 
els in excess of any that had preceded it. 
The exportable surplus is 300,000,000 
bushels. Russia also had record crops of 
barley, oats and potatoes. Canada’s crop 
of wheat was 156,754,000 bushels. The 
world’s wheat crop, according to the 
London Statist, exceeded that of 1908 
by 341,000,000 bushels, or by 10} per 
cent. 





